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SCARBOROUGH—AND AFTER 


THE conference of the Socialist Party at Scarborough in October 
last is now sufficiently far away for it to be possible to see the 
remarkable and, at times, farcical happenings there in reasonable 
perspective. Against the background of confusion, compromise, 
and scapegoat-hunting of the months succeeding the General 
Election, these days of impassioned oratory, mutually contradictory 
resolutions, and bitter personal attacks left two broad impressions 
on outside observers. It was plain that the Socialist Party was in 
complete chaos, with no clear idea of where it wanted to go or of 
how it hoped to get there, and that because of this confusion Her 
Majesty’s Opposition would be for a time at least so hopelessly 
divided against itself as to be incapable of providing the critical 
examination of the policies and the actions of the Government on 
which the efficiency of our parliamentary government depends. 

The whole of the hullabaloo centred round the Leader of the 
Party—the man who, if the electorate should return the Socialist 
Party to power, would be Prime Minister of Great Britain, the 
Minister primus inter pares of the Commonwealth and Empire 
and one of the most important statesmen of the world. 

Mr Gaitskell was attacked on three grounds. First, that he was 
lukewarm in his attitude towards full-blooded Socialism and, by 
implication, that his half-heartedness had been largely responsible 
for losing the Election of 1959. Second, he was accused of having 
sold the pass of the peace-at-almost-any-price group by his attitude 
towards nuclear weapons and unilateral disarmament. Third, he 
had refused, as the leader of the only party in Parliament capable 
of providing an alternative government, to admit the right of Con- 
ference to make decisions on policy which he must adopt. 

No one of these charges was either new or unexpected. Nor 
indeed—except for the implied charge that he had been responsible 
for losing the Election of 1959—were they without foundation. 

Immediately after the catastrophe of 1959 several of his closest 
followers, notably Mr Jay, made it known that, in their view, the 
Socialist Party had been thrice rejected by the electors because 
their programme was unrealistic in to-day’s conditions and because, 
in particular, the complete failure of the nationalized industries to 
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produce the promised results of better and cheaper supply and a 
contented labour force had convinced the people of this country 
that nationalization offered no solution of our industrial, social, 
and economic problems. With this backing Mr Gaitskell sought to 
delete the notorious Clause 4 from the aims of the Socialist Party. 
This evoked strong opposition from the ‘true-reds,’ for whom 
Clause 4 was one of the main planks in the platform. 

Mr Gaitskell decided to bow before the storm, abandoned his 
demand that Clause 4 be erased, and produced a compromise 
statement of policy which was received by the full-blooded 
Socialists as so weak as to be worthless, and by the opponents of 
nationalization as a cunning but obvious attempt to get in by the 
back door after the front door had three times been slammed in 
his face. He gained time but weakened his own position. 

The story on Defence Policy is much the same. From the time 
Mr Gaitskell became Leader of his Party he has believed, as a 
responsible statesman, that for this country to disarm alone among 
the great powers, or to ignore or to ban nuclear weapons, would 
be an act of incredible and criminal folly and would, as an 
immediate consequence, destroy N.A.T.O. and lay the whole of 
Europe—indeed the whole world—wide open to domination by 
Russia or by America. As a politician he is convinced that any 
party which appealed to the electors on such a programme would 
be ‘massacred’—to use his own word. 

Here again he made the mistake of trying to buy off his oppo- 
nents by a succession of statements on Defence, each less firm and 
less clear than the one before and with the same result—the 
blurring and the emasculation of his views and loss of prestige. 

It may well be that his reluctance to force a head-on collision on 
nationalization or even on defence was dictated by his realization 
that the third point at issue—the relationship between Leader and 
Conference—was in the long term and from the national angle of 
much more serious importance. At any rate it was on that issue 
that at long last he stood firm. Immediately before the opening of 
the Conference he had tried to persuade the Party’s Executive 
Committee to oppose a resolution reaffirming the principle that 
Conference determined policy and that the Leader and his parlia- 
mentary followers acted on it. He failed by eleven votes to ten, and 
a spokesman for the executive, in a long speech, commended the 
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Resolution to Conference on the understanding that it must not be 
taken to mean what it said! 

Mr Gaitskell, however, stuck to his guns. Faced by a resolution 
supporting Unilateral Disarmament and, in effect, secession from 
N.A.T.O., he flatly refused to accept it and announced that, having 
made his position clear, he would offer himself to his parliamentary 
colleagues for re-election as Leader. In the ovation which followed 
his declaration that he would ‘fight and fight and fight’ it was per- 
haps overlooked that he did not promise even then to fight for the 
autonomy of the Parliamentary Party and for the Leader’s right to 
determine policy, but only to fight to secure that if he didn’t agree 
with Conference, Conference should be persuaded to agree with 
him. However, this was something. He had defied Conference and 
by so doing raised his own reputation in a large section of his 
Party and with the general public. 

His rapid rise from the ranks to the high office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Leadership had been neither easy nor 
comfortable. The older and more genuinely ‘Labour’ members of 
the Party regarded him—and the other ‘intellectuals—with some 
suspicion as a product of the great public schools which they had 
been taught to regard as the anti-social training ground of reaction 
—and oddly enough to covet as the preserve of the privileged few! 
There is a feeling that he belongs to another ‘class’ to which he is 
as much a ‘traitor’ as the trade unionist who votes Tory. While 
therefore none of his colleagues can question his ability, many 
accept him with misgiving. 

Unfortunately his own personality does not help him. He is 
clearly a Radical, but not a full-blooded Socialist in the sense which 
that term connotes to-day. To him such articles of the true faith 
as Clause 4 of the Party’s constitution are matters of expediency 
rather than of principle. His ‘Socialism’ is concerned with basic 
ideals—to eliminate unearned privilege to secure equal oppor- 
tunity for all—rather than with the means of realizing them. To 
the Marxist or near-Marxist such an attitude of mind does not 
produce a policy sufficiently differentiated from that of other 
parties, Liberal or Tory, who share the same purposes. As 
Chancellor he showed himself too firm and ‘old fashioned’ for 
their liking. In particular his attempt to limit expenditure on the 
Health Service had been resented to the point of Mr Aneurin 
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Bevan’s resignation from office. His defiance of his left wing on 
the vital question of Defence was, therefore, in line with their 
expectations. 

He appears to be a shy man, and it looks often as if he feels 
himself as uncomfortable in his association with the ‘labour’ mem- 
bers of his Party as they are with him. He lacks the common touch 
which would enable him to develop admiration and respect into 
affection and trust. His most intimate friends are clearly the men 
of his own type—Mr Crosland, Mr Jay, Mr Jenkins, Mr Gordon- 
Walker—all of whom are themselves ‘suspect.’ 

The Conference of 1960 marked the end of the first phase of his 
career and the beginning of his real fight. The reaction to his 
speech was immediate and violent. He was widely stigmatized as 
an enemy of the true socialist doctrine, who had for long been 
undermining the Party and as one who, by flouting the decisions 
of Conference, had forfeited any right to continue as Leader. 
Mr Anthony Greenwood announced his intention of opposing his 
re-election, and in local Labour Party Associations all over the 
country resolutions hostile to him were passed. 

At this point Mr Harold Wilson, a man of much heavier calibre 
than Mr Greenwood, announced his intention of contesting the 
Leadership, and Mr Greenwood promptly withdrew in his favour. 
It is not easy to see why so prominent a front-bencher should so 
dramatically plunge into the struggle. It was an open secret that 
he had for long had his eyes on 10 Downing Street and that there- 
fore he would surely one day make a bid to secure the one position 
from which his ambition might, with a turn of the political tide, 
be realized. It seems that he saw this as possibly his last chance. 

12 apple cart was well and truly upset and it was time to pick up 
the fruit. And there was Mr Michael Foot already in all but fact 
back in Parliament, a natural and inevitable leader of the whole of 
the left wing, the unilateralists and the Socialism-in-our-time sec- 
tion of the Party. If the Left won, it would be Mr Foot and not 
Mr Wilson who would be in line for No. 10. 

And so Parliament reassembled and Mr Gaitskell prepared to do 
battle. Among his ‘friends’ he found most of the trade union 
nominees, stung by the inroads into their authority which the 
generally left wing shop stewards had made and by the growing 
indiscipline among their members: sufficiently hard-headed also to 
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realize that the public, disillusioned by the unofficial strikes which 
paralysed important industries on the flimsiest pretext, and by the 
failure of the trade union leaders to perform effectively their pri- 
mary function of collective bargaining, were beginning to lose faith 
in the trade unions themselves. 

Then came the miniature General Election. Seven by-elections 
were fought within about as many days. In six of them the Con- 
servative was duly elected; in the seventh Mr Michael Foot gained 
the expected overwhelming majority to succeed Mr Aneurin Bevan 
at Ebbw Vale. In five out of the six constituencies held by the 
Conservatives, the Socialist candidate lost second place to the 
Liberals. Only in one (Bolton East, an industrial constituency) did 
he manage to scrape in front of the Liberal to take second place. 
This was a constituency previously held by a Conservative with 
official Liberal support and might well have been captured by the 
Socialist when Liberals and Conservatives parted company and 
stood against one another. Any reasonable interpretation of the 
voting shows clearly that the violent strife within the Socialist Party 
which had blazed out at Scarborough had led many regular sup- 
porters to abstain in disgust or despair and had effectively driven 
away that part of the ‘floating vote’ which had supported the 
Socialist candidates at the General Election and which now trans- 
ferred its ‘radical’ vote to the Liberals. 

The ‘victory’ at Ebbw Vale brought Mr Gaitskell little consola- 
tion. Mr Foot had stood as an unrepentant unilateralist, an avowed 
opponent of the Leadership and a champion of full-blooded Social- 
ism ‘in our time.’ He was sent to Parliament with a clear mandate 
to oppose Mr Gaitskell—and within a few hours of his arrival 
left the House to open the attack in a public speech in London. 

Meantime, Mr Gaitskell himself had attempted to address two 
Socialist meetings in Lancashire and, in spite of the fact that the 
majority of his audiences were in all probability with him, had 
been howled down by large and vociferous minorities. 

In vain did Mr Crossman, the new Chairman of the Party, appeal 
to the combatants to reconcile the irreconcilable or face almost 
certain disaster. There was no longer one Socialist Party but two, 
and Mr Gaitskell only managed by a very narrow majority to defeat 
a resolution before the General Executive of the Party that Party 
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speakers should be sent round the country in pairs so that both 
sides could be properly represented! 

In the House of Commons itself appeals to bury the hatchet were 
completely ignored. The Left Wingers openly flouted the Leader. 
On a censure motion sponsored by the Socialist front bench, over a 
third of the Socialist members abstained from voting and the 
Government’s normal majority in the lobbies was nearly doubled. 

Such a state of affairs in Parliament and outside constitutes a 
grave danger to our whole system of democratic parliamentary 
government and, moreover, to the Conservative Party itself. 

We have no Proportional Representation—and our knowledge 
of what happens in many continental countries certainly does not 
lead us to want it. Our form of government depends for its success 
on a reasonably clear line of division between the government party 
of the moment and a well-ordered Opposition, watchful for mis- 
takes, able to make constructive criticism and with policies of its 
own clearly defined as the basis on which it would offer itself as an 
alternative government. It may well be that our failure to provide 
for the direct representation of every school of thought which is 
shared by a worth-while minority is illogical in a democratic com- 
munity. But by and large our system has worked reasonably well 
and has given us a stability of government which is the envy of 
most other countries in the world. 

To-day we have a Conservative Government with three separate 
and sharply divided Opposition groups: the Gaitskell group; the 
Left Wing Michael Foot group; and the Liberals. No one of them 
is capable of providing an alternative government supported by a 
majority in the House of Commons. Furthermore, the relations 
between the three are so bitter that there is small chance that they 
could act together to focus public opinion. As things stand at 
present, therefore, that peculiarly British institution Her Majesty’s 
Opposition has ceased to exist, and it is difficult to see how for 
some time ahead—possibly as much as ten years—the gap can be 
filled. This cannot be good either for the country or for the 
Conservative Party. 

The country is deprived of the protection which a proper Oppo- 
sition can afford against extreme or prejudiced action of the 
Government. At the same time the Conservative Party freed from 
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weighty and substantial criticism may become careless and in- 
efficient or, worse still, create its Opposition within its own ranks. 

It is therefore vitally important that some way should be found to 
restore our well-tried system of two-party government. There would 
appear to be four possible solutions of the problem. 

Firstly, the Left Wing of the Socialist Party might succeed in 
gaining recruits, both in Parliament and in the country, until it 
became the dominant force in the whole party. Mr Foot at Ebbw 
Vale—and indeed both before and after his campaign there—based 
himself and his followers frankly and unequivocally on two major 
purposes—firstly to achieve the complete Socialist State and in 
particular to carry out further schemes of nationalization immedi- 
ately and eventually to extend public ownership to the whole of 
trade and industry in accordance with the only possible interpreta- 
tion of Clause 4 of the Party’s Constitution. Secondly, he declared 
himself against Britain’s possession of atomic weapons, and, as a 
complete unilateralist, with all that this must imply—a break with 
the U.S. and withdrawal from N.A.T.O. The former of these aims 
has already been thrice rejected by the electorate, and the voting 
at Scarborough showed that the constituency representatives in 
Conference, voicing, it must be assumed, the views of their associa- 
tions, were moving away from the full implications of Clause 4. 
Moreover, the trade unions, with few exceptions, have recently 
shown little readiness to die in the ditch for a policy which so many 
of their members had already come to distrust. On the question of 
Defence most of the trade unions and a large part of the constitu- 
ency representatives reject unilateral disarmament as both un- 
realistic and dangerous. The volume of applause which greeted 
Mr Gaitskell’s refusal to act on the Conference decision, narrowly 
achieved by a couple of large block votes, was clear indication 
that the majority of those actually present were with him. 

In these conditions, it seems most unlikely that the Left Wing 
will be able to find the men or, with the trade unions unsympathetic, 
the money to gain control. It seems more likely that it will be 
gradually whittled away until it becomes a ‘rump’ with a consider- 
able nuisance value. 

The second possibility is that Mr Gaitskell may be able to dispel 
some of the suspicion with which he is regarded even among his 
less militant colleagues in the House of Commons and in the 
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country, and to win back some of the more militant to his Radical 
as distinct from Marxist outlook. He may well also succeed in 
persuading Conference to go back on the resolution it passed at 
Scarborough. That might suffice to re-establish him in his own 
Party. 

It would not, however, be enough to regain a position from which 
he could appeal to the electors with any hope of success. If he is to 
do this, he must go much further. The electors have made abun- 
dantly clear that they want no more nationalization. They will not 
be fobbed off by calling it ‘Socialization’ or by any slick attempt 
to cover up for election purposes a policy which they dislike and 
disapprove. In the first place therefore he must rid himself from 
the encumbrance of Clause 4. He has already tried to do this 
before, but he must try again and this time he must succeed. 

Much more important, however, and indeed vital to his and to 
his Party’s future, is that he should destroy once and for all the 
claim that Conference has the right to dictate the policy of Socialist 
members of Parliament. It is of great importance that the public 
generally should realize clearly the implications of this claim. 
Fortunately these were made pretty clear at Scarborough, and since 
then the position has been restated in terms which leave no possible 
doubt or confusion. Perhaps the simplest exposition was contained 
in a letter which Mr Warbey addressed to his Ashfield constituency 
party. (The Times, November 1960). In that letter Mr Warbey said: 


The position of the National Executive Committee is clear 
beyond a shadow of a doubt. All its members, including the Leader 
and Deputy Leader of the Parliamentary Labour Party, are bound, 
in their official capacities, to act and speak in accordance with the 
decisions of the party conference. 

There is no room whatsoever for the Parliamentary Labour 
Party in its corporate capacity to act in open defiance of party 
conference decisions. 

By his action Hugh Gaitskell and those who support his dis- 
ruptive line have forfeited any right to exercise authority within 
the parliamentary party, or to speak for the party on defence 
matters in the Commons. 

The burden of the grave parliamentary problems which will arise 
from this conflict must rest on the shoulders of those who defy 
the party they were elected to serve. 
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Nothing could possibly be clearer than that, and indeed the very 
last sentence of the quotation emphasizes the completely unaccept- 
able ground on which the claim of Conference is based. Members 
of Parliament are not elected to serve any party. They are elected 
to serve the whole of their constituents as representatives and not as 
delegates. If they cannot regard themselves as free men, bound 
only by their personal pledges to their electors, they have no right 
to sit in the House of Commons. To accept any other view is to 
abandon any pretence that we enjoy democratic government and 
would be indeed the only necessary step to accepting a regime 
indistinguishable from that which now holds power in Russia or 
in any other one-party state. 

If, therefore, Mr Gaitskell desires to regain the confidence and 
the support of the people, he will need to do more than persuade 
Conference to agree with him. He must secure such an amendment 
to the constitution of the Socialist Party as will make clear that the 
Socialist Members of Parliament are completely autonomous and 
that Conference is solely an ‘advisory’ and in no sense an ‘executive’ 
body. Nothing less than this can enable him or any of his followers 
honourably to submit themselves for election to Parliament. 

Whether he can do this remains to be seen. It will be a long, a 
hard and at times a very bitter struggle. His weakness in abandon- 
ing his fight against Clause 4 and in seeking a compromise on 
Defence Policy have put him in a position where he will need a 
strain of toughness and indeed of ruthlessness which will come 
hard to him. He is by nature a man who holds by those graces of 
conduct which it is Winchester’s boast to instil and cultivate. But 
he cannot now afford to let graciousness become weakness, and 
his action in confirming Mr Harold Wilson, fresh from his act of 
disloyalty to a friend, as a leading spokesman for the Shadow 
Cabinet, dictated as it clearly must have been by his heart rather 
than his head, must have caused some misgivings among those 
colleagues who still pin their faith and their futures on him. 

Yet a third possibility is that the Liberal Party may again come 
into its own. Undoubtedly there is a very considerable body of 
people who believe that their radical views would find a natural 
home in a revived Liberal Party, but it is hard to see how such a 
revival can be brought about. It would be a grave mistake for them 
to overrate their achievements in the Little Election. True, they 
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succeeded in putting up their poll very considerably, but it was at 
the expense of the Socialists, and it is fairly certain that the big 
majority of the electors who changed their allegiance in these 
by-elections did so more as a mark of disgust at the present chaos 
in the Socialist camp than from any new-found love for the Liberal 
Party as it now exists. Moreover, Liberal opinion still lacks dynamic 
leadership strong enough to build an effective Liberal force under 
the old Liberal banner. 

Here then are three courses which events might take in the next 
few years. Of these the first, the growth of the Left Wing to become 
the dominant force of the Socialist Party, is the least likely to 
happen. The British people have an inborn love of freedom and 
respect for the individual, which makes this country very un- 
promising ground for the propagation of the doctrines of subjuga- 
tion of the individual to an amorphous institution called the State, 
which to the ordinary man means ‘the gentleman in Whitehall.’ 

The third—a revival of the old Liberal Party—seems also im- 
probable, at least, for many years to come. Some of the old distinc- 
tive slogans of the Liberal Party are either dead or out-dated and 
others—Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform—embody the policy of 
the modern Conservative Party. At present the Liberal Party has 
neither the leadership nor the organization and resources to mobi- 
lize the large volume of radical opinion which undoubtedly exists. 

The second—a steady growth of the Right Wing of the Labour 
Party under Mr Gaitskell—seems more likely. But it must in all 
probability take a long time to achieve a position strong enough 
to make an effective challenge at the polls. Such a ‘party,’ having 
freed itself from the commitments of Clause 4 and having freed 
itself also from the domination of a ‘one party’ Conference, would 
in fact have little claim to call itself a ‘Socialist’ party at all. In this 
the critics of Mr Gaitskell are right. It would be harassed by a 
strong, well-led and capable Left Wing group and engaged in a 
sham fight with the other Radical party—the Liberals. And the 
contest for the radical vote is sure to be much sterner than ever now 
that the old Liberals are filled with exciting hopes, however un- 
soundly those hopes may be based. 

To sum up, therefore, it is very unlikely that Mr Gaitskell will 
be able to offer a real challenge at the next General Election in 
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four years’ time, and by no means probable that he will be so able 
in time for the Election after that. 

There remains, however, a fourth possible course of events—the 
emergence of a new Radical Party, embracing both the Liberals 
and a considerable number of the present Socialists who are ready 
to follow Mr Gaitskell in forswearing Socialism, in the full sense 
of that term, but who remain Radicals. For the formation of such 
a new party both sides would have to abandon their old names. 
‘Socialist’ to the ordinary non-party man—and he holds the balance 
—connotes nationalization, controls and regulations and the ‘gentle- 
man in Whitehall,’ and he will have none of it. ‘Liberal’ has come 
to mean a body of ill-defined ‘principles,’ a failure to relate those 
principles to current problems and a reluctance to take a definite 
line. But a ‘Radical Party’ would make a very wide appeal. True 
its policy would not differ sharply from that of the present Conser- 
vative Party, but sixty or seventy years ago the Liberals and the 
Conservatives—or Liberal-Unionist Party be it remembered— 
found ample material on which to fight elections with programmes 
which offered neither promise nor threat of revolutionary change 
but little more than different emphasis and different men. 

The birth of a new Radical party offers the best prospect of 
restoring our two-party system within a reasonable time. Such a 
party might well be in a position to make a real fight at the next 
Election. It would almost certainly be able to do so in nine years’ 
time. But if it is to come into being quickly, it must be by a 
‘merger’ and not by a ‘take over.’ Mr Gaitskell, full of strength 
and money, would find it a hard job to ‘take over’ Mr Grimond 
full of hopes. But a successful ‘merger’ would almost certainly 
demand a new Leader, not identified with or committed to either 
of the contracting parties. To find that man is a challenge to both 
Mr Gaitskell and Mr Grimond. It would redound to the great credit 
of both as statesmen if they succeeded in doing so, because neither 
of them can be blind to the fact that the present position is not only 
unsatisfactory but is dangerous for their country. 

The Conservative Party to-day has a great responsibility and a 
great opportunity. If without the stimulus of a solid and vigorous 
Opposition it can maintain the momentum of the Government in 
foreign affairs and secure that it uses its opportunity to consolidate 
the position, both social and economic, at home, then it will have 
K 
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earned the gratitude and the support of the nation. But if it fails to 
do these things, then one day bitter retribution will come. 

Britain to-day faces the grave dangers which threaten all the 
countries in the world. Our own economic position is delicately and 
insecurely poised. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has still to 
walk the tight-rope between inflation and deflation, using his 
balancing pole of credit control instantly, and often, as it appears 
to some, capriciously, unable to move too far or too quickly ahead, 
and not daring to take any risks at least until he has below him a 
safety net of a sound balance of trade and adequate reserves. This 
is a domestic problem. It fades almost into insignificance by com- 
parison with the appalling prospects which now daunt all mankind 
—the growth of Communism, with its threat to freedom—man’s 
most treasured possession; the dread possibility of war and the 
destruction of civilization; the ‘wind of change’ sweeping the whole 
great continent of Africa and already beginning to blow in India, 
South America, and many other parts of the world; and, most grim 
of all, the enigma of China, with its vast population and so far 
undeclared objectives. These are days when, as never before, the 
need is for cool heads, restraint in action and a watchful guard over 
all those established institutions which maintain the stability of 
nations. It is no time to fritter away energy or time on senseless 
squabbles. To our political leaders there is a challenge to show a 
sense of proportion, a sense of responsibility and a readiness, if 
need be, to sacrifice themselves and their ambitions to preserve the 
form and substance of Parliamentary Government which is at once 
the creation and the foundation of the British way of life. We are 
no longer, in terms of economic or of fighting strength, one of the 
greatest Powers, but we still have in our traditions, our experience, 
and our national character and reputation, the power to give to the 
world the spiritual leadership which alone can overcome the perils 
which face humanity. 


HAROLD WEBBE 
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ANOTHER NEW DEAL IN AMERICA 


THE electoral contest which, by one of the narrowest margins in 
the history of the Republic, placed John Fitzgerald Kennedy, of 
Massachusetts, in the American Presidency was also one of the 
bitterest, the most acrimonious, and the most personal. Press and 
public alike gave more heed to the personalities and the records 
of the candidates than to the issues. Mutual attacks were common 
in respect of trivialities having little or nothing to do with all- 
important moot questions to be considered by the Executive. 
Problems of foreign policy that must be faced without delay were 
treated as of minor importance by the electorate, and not much 
more seriously by the press or by the candidates. What it all 
‘added up to,’ as the Americans say, was the endeavour to gain 
the victory at any or all costs. 

Both candidates consistently ‘talked down’ to their audiences 
lest they appear to merit the opprobrious term ‘egghead.’ In the 
vernacular that passes for English in most of America this means 
a person of more than ordinary intelligence, though the analogy 
would appear somewhat remote. In a way, of course, it is a tribute. 
It has repeatedly been applied by the masses to Mr Adlai E. 
Stevenson. 

Kennedy is, at forty-three, the youngest man to be elected to 
the Presidency. Theodore Roosevelt was a year younger when he 
assumed the office, but he reached it through the assassination of 
President William McKinley, in 1901. Mr Kennedy is also the first 
Roman Catholic Chief Executive. 

As to the much-debated ‘religious issue,’ there is no means of 
determining how much influence, for or against the President- 
elect, this held. It is likely that those who opposed him on such 
grounds were balanced by the great majority of Catholics who 
voted for him on them. There is no evidence that the Roman 
Catholic Church in any manner undertook to aid the Democratic 
candidate. 

Nixon’s political record was shown, by plenty of irrefutable 
documentation, to be open to points of attack, which, of course, 
were the objective of the heaviest forensic artillery. On the other 
hand, much was made by the Republicans of the vast riches of 
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the Kennedy family, that of father, Joseph, former Ambassador 
to the Court of St James’s, being estimated in the neighbourhood 
of $175,000,000. 

There was a strong feeling among the more literate and better- 
informed of the electorate that in this campaign, perhaps beyond 
any previous one, the voting was more for the Cabinet than for 
the candidates for the Executive Office itself. Because, whether 
the successful one were Mr Kennedy or Mr Nixon, neither his 
experience nor his ability would be likely to give him sufficient 
confidence to ‘go it on his own,’ as Woodrow Wilson and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt had largely done, and that his policy, especially in 
foreign and international concernments, would be formulated and 
directed by his Cabinet officers, particularly by his Secretary of 
State. 

But be that as it may, it is certain that under a Republican 
Administration, as was the case under that of General Eisenhower, 
executives of “Big Business,’ leading manufacturers, newspaper 
and magazine owners, multi-millionaires whose ‘service to the 
Party’—in the form of financial contributions—were so large as 
to demand recognition, would fill the principal posts. Few men 
of moderate means have served in a Republican Cabinet in recent 
years, and none but the very wealthy have been rewarded with 
Embassies. In this connection it is in order, I think, to quote from 
an article by Prof. C. Wright Mills, head of the Department of 
Sociology at Columbia University, largest institution of learning 
in the world. Professor Mills, whose conscientious scientific objec- 
tivity is questioned by none but the ignorant or the very prejudiced, 
devoted three years to the compiling of his exhaustive and im- 
mensely significant and revealing book, The Power Elite. 

But first and by way of introduction it seems pertinent to quote 
the sombre prophesy of Abraham Lincoln, made just after his 
famous address at Gettysburg: 

I see in the near future a crisis approaching that un-nerves me. 

As a result of war, corporations have been enthroned and an era 

of corruption in high places will follow. The money-power of the 

country will endeavour to prolong its reign by working upon the 


prejudices of the people, until all wealth is aggregated in a few 
hands and the Republic is destroyed. 


This has indeed in large measure already come to pass in 
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America. Corporations are enthroned. The prejudices of the 
people are being manipulated, and that in a degree Lincoln, in his 
most pessimistic moments, never could have envisioned; wealth 
is being concentrated, and as a consequence the Republic is in 
danger. And although to-day Congress still retains the authority 
but is in danger of losing its power, business has the power but 
has not yet gained the authority. 

The author described what he called the ‘political directorate.’ 
He showed that it consisted of fifty-three men, including the 
President and the Vice-President. The rest were members of the 
Cabinet, the White House staff (‘advisors’) and heads of principal 
executive departments. Only fourteen of all these had had training 
in government, in any of its branches, departments or phases. 
Twenty-eight were closely associated with the business and the 
corporate world. The three top men of the Cabinet, the policy- 
makers, Secretary of State, of the Treasury, and of Defence, were 
also former corporation heads. One, for example, was associated 
with the law firm which handles the international business of the 
vast Rockefeller and Morgan interests; another was a director in 
thirty large and important corporations; the third was president 
of the largest American manufacturers of military equipment. 
The President’s personal advisors were ‘novices in government, 
having no Civil Service rating whatever, professional politicians, 
and one military expert. They came from Dewey’s inner circle, 
from Henry Luce’s (Time and Life magazines), and from the 
higher levels of the Pentagon.’ None was either directly or in- 
directly elected by the people. ‘Such men,’ Professor Mills says, 
‘are not chosen for their ability to represent the people.’ Then whom 
do they represent? Is it not obvious that they represent the great 
corporate interests of America? Is it not equally obvious that, 
advising the Executive in all important concernments, they con- 
stitute what is known as a ‘business Administration?’ 

Is anything better to be hoped for under the new Administra- 
tion? Will the Government continue to be dominated by corporate 
business, with a weak President no more than a figure-head, as 
for the ‘eight years of inanition’ just passed? Since the late cam- 
paign was, in the view of all liberal thought, a vacuum, with no 
real pressure on either candidate of ideas, of new proposals, or of 
moral standards, how does this augur for the coming four years 
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during which the American nation, together with the rest of the 
world, is likely to face the most serious problems, the direst crises, 
of all history, problems and crises that concern the world’s very 
continued existence? 

Clearly, under the two-party system, there must prevail a 
measure of ‘patronage,’ or, to put it more bluntly, of rewards and 
punishments. Rewards to those who have aided the victorious 
Party, punishments to those who have opposed it. Nor are such 
punishments meted out only to office-holders of the defeated 
regime. They may also be the lot of members of the victorious 
side who have opposed the winning candidates personally. 

No one can say that such a system is an ideal one or that it 
comes anywhere near to realizing the fundamental concepts of 
the thing known as ‘democracy.’ The best that can be hoped for 
under it is that the choice of high officials, such as Cabinet officers, 
will be dictated more by consideration for their character, their 
ability, and—above all—by their experience, than by adherence 
to the system of rewards and punishments. The late Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, for example, held to the consideration of fitness 
alone—as had his great predecessor, Abraham Lincoln—when he 
made a leading editor, Frank Knox, who had bitterly opposed 
him, his Secretary of the Navy. In so doing both these eminent 
men placed first the welfare of the Republic, and thus manifested 
their eminence. 

The choice of Mr Kennedy’s Cabinet is gratifying in its indica- 
tion of a similar tendency. The Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, 
must be acceptable to all but the prejudiced. He has had a long 
official experience, especially in foreign affairs, and those of China, 
having been Under Secretary of State for Far Eastern policy under 
President Truman. He has been active in United Nations affairs, 
including advisor to the General Assembly and Assistant Secretary 
of State in a similar capacity. He is a man of broad culture, having 
studied both at Oxford and at the University of Berlin. He is a 
gentleman by any standard and, like most of his class and type in 
America, a firm friend of Britain. He is disliked only by labour 
extremists, and that on the ground of his association with the 
Rockefeller interests. This association, however, had no other 
connotations than the cultural, Mr Rusk having been head of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 
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Those who hoped Mr Adlai E. Stevenson would be head of the 
Cabinet find consolation in the fact of his appointment as Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, in which capacity it is possible that, 
out of his dedicated internationalism, he may be more valuable 
to the cause of world peace than as Secretary of State. It is clear 
that he has reached a complete accord with Mr Rusk, who, of 
course, will be his nominal chief. Another candidate for the 
highest Cabinet position appeared for some time to be Senator 
J. W. Fullbright, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. But, for some reason not made clear, he suddenly 
withdrew. The general view was that his somewhat intransigent 
position on the all-important question of civil rights—which is to 
say, Negro equality—made him ‘unsuitable.’ 

The other member of what is known as the ‘foreign policy team’ 
is Mr Chester W. Bowles, whose services as Ambassador to India 
in the last years of the Truman Administration met with general 
approbation. Politically he is very definitely a liberal, and as such 
has long been anathema to the super-patriots, such as the American 
Legion and the Sons and Daughters of the American Revolution. 
He was prominent in the Roosevelt Administration, holding 
several important posts. He is another internationalist, having 
made his position clear in assertions like the following: ‘We will 
be catastrophically wrong if we assume that we can build a decent 
world with atom bombs or that we can secure peace by trying 
to force the world into an American mould.’ This last sentiment 
is, of course, equivalent to throwing petrol on the flames of 
American super-nationalism. Mr Bowles is, like his chief, a strong 
Anglophile. 

American labour is not too keen on the appointment as Defence 
Secretary, now the second Cabinet position in importance, of the 
President of the Ford Motor Company, Mr Robert S. McNamara, 
who was first offered the Treasury post but preferred the other. 
He will require to dispose of his Ford stock at an estimated loss 
of $3,000,000. Labour will be solaced by the appointment to its 
Secretaryship in the Cabinet of a labour-union official. 

The Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, Governor 
Abraham A. Rubicoff of Connecticut, is also well regarded by 
the objectively minded. There is, of course, in this appointment 
something of the ‘reward’ nature, for the Governor was an effective 
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supporter of Mr Kennedy. But his suitability for the post is too 
definite to give anyone concern over that. 

The Treasury Secretary, Mr C. Douglas Dillon, is a Republican, 
Assistant Secretary in the late Administration. He is a member of 
a large brokerage firm in New York, but he never was a ‘corporate 
pal’ of General Eisenhower or one of the ex-President’s “brain 
trust,’ nor a frequent week-end guest at the Gettysburg farm. His 
appointment derives chiefly from the fact that, with his long 
experience in the Treasury bureau, he is obviously the indicatec 
man for the post. 

The Secretary of Commerce, a southerner, former Governor 
Luther H. Hodges of North Carolina, faces little hostility from 
anyone, nor does Congressman Udall of Arizona, in the Secretariat 
of the Interior. 

The one debatable appointment is that of the President’s younger 
brother, Robert, as Attorney-General. Talk of ‘nepotism’ naturally 
greets this, among the defeated and resentful opposition, but the 
legal record of the younger Kennedy favours the appointment. 

All in all, then, the Cabinet promises to be a strong one. It has 
been greeted with ‘agreeable disappointment’ by a large part of 
the defeated and sceptical party, some of whom professed to 
anticipate a large measure of such ‘nepotism,’ as well as more 
appointments in the nature of rewards, such as characterized the 
Eisenhower Cabinet and all important officials of his Administra- 
tion, most of them dictated by his advisors.’ 

The position, then, is generally satisfactory, also hopeful) in so 
far as it may lie within the power of any group of men to undo in 
a short time the damage of the aforesaid ‘eight years of inanition’ 
and the administrative incompetency and inadequacy of that 
period. Mr Kennedy has, according to Walter Lippmann, ‘chosen 
an Administration, rather than just a Cabinet.’ That would seem 
to mean that he has selected men capable of administering, instead 
of mere office-holders and those acting in the interests of special 
privilege of one kind or another. 

America, then, is likely to re-enter the arena of world affairs 
actuated by a full sense of responsibility in respect of those affairs. 
In brief, there is evidence of another New Deal, both at home and 
abroad. Mr Kennedy seems likely to have around him something 
resembling the able group of men who aided Mr Roosevelt to 
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devise and put into practice his New Deal that saved America 
and perhaps the world. 

To-day the position of that world, including America, is per- 
haps even more precarious than it was thirty years ago. Most 
portentous of all looms the economic problem, and it is not only 
a domestic one in America but a world problem. It is distinctly 
the latter because upon the stability of economic conditions in 
America depends world economic stability. That is putting it 
strongly, but not, I think, too strongly. For, granting that the 
Marshall Plan saved Europe from economic and financial con- 
vulsions, possibly revolution, clearly the general intent of the 
Plan must continue. Relaxation would mean economic distress, 
and we know what economic distress means politically. It means 
radicalism to the extreme of Russian infiltration and penetration, 
ultimating almost certainly in control. Therefore, the world’s 
interest in the present position in America under the new Admini- 
stration is directed mainly toward the economic phase. 

Lippmann, most discerning and soundest of all the numberless 
American columnists and commentators, takes very seriously what 
he calls ‘the challenge of the Soviet Union,’ nor is there any doubt 
that such challenge, political, economic, social, and scientific, has 
become a bold one and steadily increases its defiance of American 
world-leadership. The stern reality of the challenge requires none 
of Mr Khrushchev’s bombast to emphasize it. Every American 
knows it is there and contemplates it with growing apprehension, 
posing the question whether his country, with its fast-growing 
population, is producing sufficient wealth to maintain the pace of 
the arms race with Russia, to continue the financing of allies and 
independent neutrals too poor to develop their own economies, or 
to resist Soviet influence and penetration, to pay for America’s 
own fast-increasing internal needs, and—perhaps the crux of the 
matter—to sustain a rising standard of living, both public and 
private. 

To quote Mr Lippmann in words very much to the point: 


We are faced with hard and perhaps dangerous choices, to let 
our defences become vulnerable and inefficient, to let much of the 
world, including Latin-America, turn to Moscow for aid and 
leadership, to stint on schools and hospitals and scientific research 
and public transportation and the conservation of our human and 
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natural resources—or to levy higher taxes and freeze, or perhaps 
even reduce, private consumption, for the purpose of freeing capital 
and labour to produce missiles. . . . Increasingly we find ourselves 
in a jam. It is certain that we cannot now afford to support ade- 
quately all four of our national interests, and yet we cannot hold 
our leadership in the world if we skimp on defence, foreign aid, 
schools or other essential domestic needs. 


This is facing the position frankly, and such frankness by no 
means pleases the average American. The connotation is all too 
clear. If he wishes to maintain his position of world-leadership 
he must cut down on his living costs, that is to say, cease to be 
able to boast that America ‘enjoys the highest living-standard in 
the world.’ That is, of course, not the actual fact, but the living- 
standard of, at the outside, ten per cent. of the American people is 
probably the highest known to history. 


If we were willing [Lippmann sums up] to pay for all the fore- 
going by making some sacrifices in respect of our living-standard. 
But nobody wants to do that. Everybody does want not only to 
avoid freezing the existing standard but to make it better and 
better. To do that one of two things is certainly necessary. Either 
enormous risks must be taken with our vital interests, or else we 
must find ways to speed up our economic growth. 


Therefore one of the most alarming problems the new Admini- 
stration is facing is the actually existing economic situation. It has 
worsened steadily for more than a year and, despite the laboured 
optimism of the outgoing Administration, threatens to become 
rather more than a ‘recession.’ There has been a large falling-off 
in retail sales, a steady increase in unemployment, and a slacken- 
ing of industry generally. There is a glut in the automobile market, 
and many authorities believe something like a ‘saturation-point’ 
has been reached in sales. Moreover, it is clear to anyone that the 
highways of the country, even expanded as they are being at the 
cost of millions of dollars, cannot cope with many more. Already 
it requires more than an hour for city workers to reach suburban 
homes no more than ten miles distant. The rate of traffic accidents 
is shockingly on the increase. 

The rate of American economic increase for more than a cen- 
tury has averaged 3°5 per cent. annually, and that takes into 
account several serious depressions. The American people, then, 
are asked to make sufficient sacrifices to increase this one-half of 
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1 per cent., an amount sufficient, in authoritative economic opinion, 
to keep Russia at bay in all regards. 

Is there anything very drastic about such a demand? Obviously 
there is not—that is to say, from any point of view except the 
average American’s. What it comes down to, then, is that, faced 
with what is possibly the most serious crisis in the history of his 
country, he refuses to be concerned, and, so refusing, takes a dim 
view of the suggestion that he sacrifice something of his living- 
standard, cease to deem material aggrandizement life’s main objec- 
tive, and give heed to the undoubted fact that, if he continues to 
insist upon not only the maintenance of said standard but upon 
improving it from year to year, the time may come, and perhaps 
sooner than he thinks, when he has no living-standard at all. 

Mr Allen W. Dulles, brother of the late Secretary of State, an 
extreme conservative and bitter foe of Russia, admits that Russian 
economy is growing at the rate of 6 per cent. a year, and Soviet 
industrial production growing even faster, largely by reducing the 
living-standard for the sake of national security. 

In America that phrase connotes more than at first appears. It 
includes interest on the enormous national debt, social security, 
payments, education, scientific research, transport, national high- 
ways—and military expenditures. It all amounted, in America in 
1959, to the astronomical sum of $132,000,000,000. Over one-third 
of all this was military costs. 

There is every prospect of largely increased expenditures, even 
assuming a continuance of the status quo vis-a-vis Soviet Russia. 
This increase will be both foreign and domestic. The latter, if the 
Kennedy programme is carried out, will include expanded medical 
aid for the indigent. This the American Medical Association has 
announced its intention to ‘fight with all the resources we possess.’ 
That is to say, the doctors of America, or the great majority of 
them, do not propose to permit the Government to help save the 
lives of stricken people who lack the means to pay the high fees 
demanded by the American medical profession to-day. 

It is a manifest of the extent to which selfish materialism domi- 
nates American affairs. In principle it is in line with other similar 
tendencies. Material aggrandizement has come to be so all-impor- 
tant as to lead to the most appalling and ominous extremes. For 
example, it has lately been announced that embezzlement, that is, 
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the appropriating to one’s own use the property of others, especi- 
ally bank funds, amounted during 1960 to the sum of more than 
one thousand million dollars. 

Nothing of all this was as much as hinted at in the late cam- 
paign. It would have been perilous for either candidate, the 
American people being very touchy on the subject. To have ques- 
tioned for a moment the soundness, the righteousness, the high 
idealism, of what is known as ‘the American way of life’ would 
have been fatal to any candidate for anything. But the President- 
elect did promise action against promoters of ‘rigged’ quiz contests, 
‘fixed’ sporting events, and widespread gambling, much of it dis- 
honest. And, as a Catholic, he did of course have something to 
say about the responsibility of parents in the rearing of children 
as a deterrent to the increase of ‘juvenile delinquency’ in every 
part of the country. But in no definite or categorical fashion did 
either candidate face up to what many consider the gravest prob- 
lem threatening the future of the nation, the problem of moral 
laxity. Yet it is certain that no nation can maintain world-leader- 
ship, political or cultural, or is entitled to aspire to it, unless that 
nation is sound within. And the foundation of all soundness is 
moral soundness. Lacking that, the house is built upon sand and 
sooner or later will fall. 

For better or for worse, as the case turns out to be, the standard 
of values, material, moral, and cultural, common to America, has 
been accepted by a large part of the world. 

Unnecessary to discuss the way all this has come about or try 
to explain it. But it indicates clearly enough that when any nation 
has come, through one means or another or several, to world- 
leadership politically and materially the cultural tendencies of 
that nation will inevitably impinge themselves upon others, other 
nations, other societies, that are subject to such leadership. 

The foreign problem giving the most immediate concern is that 
of the area known as Latin-America, the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries of Central and South America, especially the former. Most 
of these have been restive for some time under United States 
leadership and the policy of the Eisenhower Administration. Vice- 
President Nixon, on a ‘goodwill tour,’ met with anything but 
goodwill. Indeed, he narrowly escaped being lynched in Venezuela, 
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and was the target elsewhere of missiles ranging from ancient eggs 
to ‘Molotov cocktails.’ 

What is behind this feeling? The answer is easy enough. It is 
the United States administrative policy of supporting dictators 
like Batista and Trujillo, in the interests of American economic 
penetration and control. For years this has been the policy. Why? 
Because these dictators have served the interests of the “Big Busi- 
ness’ that has dominated the American Government for the past 
eight years. In Cuba, for example, half the sugar-production and 
more than half everything else, including luxury hotels, gambling 
establishments, and the notorious vice resorts in Havana and 
other cities, were American-owned. 

Workers on the sugar estates were exploited in degree resem- 
bling that of the Spanish era overthrown by America in 1898. 
They existed on a scale little above the subsistence-minimum. 
Similarly, more or less, in the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
and Nicaragua, where well-known American corporations, mostly 
fruit-producing, dominate governments in their own interest, and 
demand immediate American official interference as soon as ever 
organized opposition to such dominance manifests itself. 

The revolutionary government’s seizure of American property 
in Cuba, sugar-mills, night-clubs, bordellos said to be the most 
luxurious in the world, gambling-resorts operating on the most 
expansive—and expensive—scale since the Baths of Caracalla, 
etc., and so forth, is said to amount to more than $125,000,000,000, 
and Castro has turned much of this dubious array into homes and 
shelters for the wretched poor of Havana, into free schools for 
children who had never before known such things, and into charit- 
able and refugee arrangements of various kinds. 

Toward all popular uprisings in Latin-America the policy of 
the Eisenhower Government is summed up in very few words— 
discourage them, even by force if necessary. In this connection it 
is in order to quote the American writer, Carleton Beals, a fore- 
most authority on Latin-American problems and concernments 
for forty years. 


Castro’s revolutionary government knows that Washington has 
declared implacable economic warfare on Cuba, that its goal is 
the overthrow of Castro at whatever cost. Now Americans have 
been advised to get out of Cuba. This is considered the first move 
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in an armed intervention scheme, and has been so interpreted by 

every ex-Batista assassin and exiled plotter. The lid is apparently 

off for United States-based planes to violate Cuban territory, to 
scatter literature, to land rebels with their weapons and to destroy 
cane-fields and factories.... Why do we pick on a government that 

promises, for the first time in Cuban history, to make possible a 

decent living for its people? 

But the Cuban side is presented even more impressively and 
with even higher authority in—above all—the very conservative 
Harper's Magazine, and by the aforesaid Prof. C. Wright Mills of 
Columbia University, a man not accused, even by the super- 
patriots, of ‘radicalism.’ He shows clearly the reasons for the 
Cuban revolt: 


Cuba’s voice is the voice of the hungry-nation bloc and the 
Cuban revolution is now speaking in the name of many people in 
that bloc . . . much of whatever you have read and are reading in 
the American press is far removed from the realities and the mean- 
ings of what is going on in Cuba to-day. 

That is to say, the ‘news’ is carefully ‘screened’ for American 
readers, and, in greater or less degree, for those of the rest of the 
world. 

Even more important in American foreign policy is the question 
of China, ‘nationalist, so-called, and the actual Chinese Govern- 
ment, the Communist. It is the general view of objective and 
realistic thinkers in the United States that the recognition of the 
latter should be immediate, not await the humiliation of a defeat 
in the General Assembly, averted at the last session by only five 
votes. 

As to the much-debated islands of Quemoy and Matsu, no 
excuse whatever exists for assistance to the dictator in retaining 
them, and Mr Kennedy has stated categorically that he opposes 
such retention. So it is probable that the ill-advised Eisenhower 
policy toward Chiang will be reversed, to this extent at least. 

But the effects of ‘eight years of inanition,’ as the liberal weekly, 
The Nation, puts it, ‘cannot be erased in a day. The Cuban, and 
other, affairs show that the American people do not know where 
they stand in foreign concernments, nor could they as long as 
there existed in Washington an Administration either ill-informed 
or indifferent to unpleasant facts.’ 

Such indifference, amounting really to self-deception, is the main 
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reason for the marked decline of American prestige throughout 
the world. As another liberal writer puts it, ‘with the leadership 
of half the world not merely proferred us, but actually thrust upon 
us, we have not produced a single new idea in eight years. . . 
Witlessness and indolence have certainly been working for 
Krushchev.’ 

How long it will take America to recover all the lost ground, 
assuming that it can be recovered, is anyone’s guess. One of the 
great obstacles to such recovery has been the stubborn and stupid 
refusal to admit that any ground has been lost, the childish 
whistling-to-keep-up-courage so characteristic of the Eisenhower 
Administration, with the Chief Executive himself leading the 
whistlers. 

What a foreign policy for a great Power, presumptive leader 
of half the world! 

Marc T. GREENE 








ALGERIA 


‘A FAIR and realistic settlement in Algeria.’ Writing in these pages 
two years ago on the good prospects opened by General de Gaulle’s 
return to power in France, I said that upon such a settlement 
depended the success of every reform he might undertake at home. 
I might have added: and of his foreign policy. Algeria has presented 
France with her most important domestic problem. 

The civil war which began in November 1954 threw its pall 
over life in France itself. In December 1960 the Comte de Paris, 
the French Pretender, lost a son killed in action in that war— 
Prince Frangois d’Orléans. It was a reminder to foreign onlookers 
like ourselves that the French Army is an army of sons and brothers 
and husbands. In the course of six long-drawn-out years the pain 
of prolonged separation and the grief of sudden bereavement 
afflicted many a home. In addition, the Algerian war weighed on 
French life by its cost in trade and treasure, and by hope of its 
early end being ever deferred. 

Yet at the same time as the Algerian problem was proving to 
be the outstanding French domestic problem, it became also an 
international one. The insurgent leaders directed their operations 
from abroad. They were in Cairo, and then they went to Tunis. 
They were in touch with other Governments, and several gave them 
diplomatic recognition. Immediately after the French referendum 
on Algeria last January, Ferhat Abbas, head of the group which 
called itself ‘the Provisional Government of the Algerian Republic’ 
(set up since General de Gaulle took office), visited Indo-China. 
In October 1959 and again at the beginning of last winter delega- 
tions from this body went to Peking, and invited assistance from 
the Communist Government there. Arms and a loan were pro- 
mised, and a token military force was mentioned. Events in Algeria 
and French policy regarding Algeria were being watched intently 
by newspaper readers and wireless listeners the world over. More 
than once the subject was brought before the United Nations 
Assembly. Furthermore, the international problem has a second 
aspect. Tunisia and Morocco were each granted independence in 
1956. Latterly twelve African republics came into existence by the 
grace of the French, for they had all been French colonies. The 
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mass emancipation naturally had its effect upon Algerian feeling, 
and will influence the shape of whatever is finally agreed upon for 
Algeria, even as that settlement, or seeming settlement, will in turn 
play its part in the fate of other lands. The world is not one, and 
presumably it never will be. But the world is more than ever inter- 
connected, more than ever inter-dependent. 

Another magnetic force that plays upon Algerian sensibilities is 
the pan-Arab propaganda broadcast every day from Cairo. Inside 
metropolitan France the Algerian nationalist claim has many 
sympathizers among the French themselves, and the fact would 
weaken the position of any Government that still insisted that 
Algeria shall remain part of France. It is stated by the French 
Information Office that the M.N.A. (Mouvement national algérien) 
is chiefly financed from the mother-country. The manifesto signed 
by 121 ‘intellectuals’ in favour of Algerian independence has not 
been forgotten, and the controversy it aroused has not yet subsided. 
The F.L.N. (Algerian National Liberation Front) is favoured openly 
by several Paris newspapers, among them France-Observateur, 
Témoignage chrétien, and often enough, the Express. Nobody 
knows how many French men and women have been actively 
helping the F.L.N. inside France. The members of the Jeanson 
network who were rounded up last spring were only the first of 
them, it is said. Others were university lecturers, students, and 
school teachers. Your spectacled neighbour in the train or coach 
might be carrying for the F.L.N. a suitcase crammed with bank- 
notes or bombs. 

Ideology, that is to say, is put before country. As far as that 
goes, ideology is being put before white solidarity. This is a new 
factor in international politics. It seems to have been unknown 
in this form before Suez (1956). It is necessarily a source of weak- 
ness to the Government affected, but it is difficult not to tolerate. 

We may recall that the prelude to General de Gaulle’s re- 
appearance in 1958 was a demonstration by the French Army in 
Algiers, and that at the time the General intimated he was positive 
that Algeria must retain its status. Recalling this, however, we can 
yet enter into the anxious self-communing that must have led him 
to change his mind and to announce last November that Algeria, 
although he still hoped it would be closely associated with France, 
would have to be Algerian. 

L 
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But if on top of understanding we go so far as to agree with him 
and ourselves declare that Algeria cannot remain French, we may 
still doubt if independence, and particularly independence now, 
will in the long run be best either for the inhabitants of the country 
itself or for the inhabitants of a Europe more and more nearly 
beleaguered and their descendants. That is where the real Algerian 
drama lies. 

I have named the French Pretender, and I shall now quote him, 
because certain words of his have a special significance. In France 
the Comte de Paris is the figurehead of nationalism as well as 
royalism. French nationalists have been emphatic in insisting that 
the status of Algeria shall not be changed. But their head, the 
French Pretender, on December 16 last issued the following state- 
ment: 


In putting General de Gaulle in office, the French people en- 
trusted him with the settlement of the Algerian problem. It is not a 
problem that will be disposed of through sterile discussion and 
argument. I have decided to be silent and to wait for the day when 
the French will understand that the only way to ensure that destiny 
shall be accomplished is for all to be united in awareness and 
respect of the realities of our time... . 

My last word will be to the Algerians of French stock. To them, 
with all the strength and sincerity of spirit I can muster, I say: 
Do not yield to desperation, do not yourselves ruin your future, 
do not perpetrate the irremediable. Stand behind General de Gaulle: 
he is the hope of France and of Algeria; he is your sole protection. 


Coming from such a quarter at the moment they did, these words 
sound like words of wisdom. As we know, the ‘Algerians of French 
stock’ did not heed them. In the referendum last January they 
either abstained or voted ‘No.’ Into their feelings and attitude also 
it is not hard to enter. The Europeans in Algeria number more than 
a million, and most of them are of French stock. But they vary 
socially as much as they would in metropolitan France. Some 
French families owe their presence in Algeria to-day to ancestors 
who fled from France after Napoleon III’s coup d’état of Decem- 
ber 2, 1851, or who sought a French refuge in Algeria when 
Bismarck annexed Alsace from the French in 1871. The present 
generation of such families is naturally as closely attached to its 
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homes as President Kennedy, say, is to the United States. In its 
eyes Algeria has been a haven of political freedom. If members of 
this generation manage farms, own ships, or run prosperous fac- 
tories, it is because their grandfathers invested and took chances 
and because they themselves can work hard. But if I am addressing 
readers who scorn capitalists, I would point out that many 
Algerians ‘of European stock’ are far from being comfortably off. 
They may be Spaniards, Jews, Maltese, as easily as French. They 
may be lawyers, teachers, officials, or they may be mechanics, 
labourers, shop assistants. They all have to compete for business, 
for the plums of a profession, or merely for any job at all, with the 
indigenous Arab or Moor according to the latter’s degree of educa- 
tion. And this competition between race grows keener year by year, 
as the population of Algeria regularly grows. 

Naturally the big farmers and the leading business men ‘of 
French stock’ do not welcome the prospect of expropriation on the 
Nasser or Castro model. Naturally they prefer a political set-up 
which gives them a say in affairs. But for Algeria to remain French 
would be equally to the benefit of the other whites—the little men. 
They too could obviously be handicapped under a preponderantly 
native or Moslem administration. The French Army too has its 
feelings. It gave more than six years of hardship and sacrifice to 
fighting and containing the insurgents. It was, for instance, the 
Ist French Parachute Regiment which rid the city of Algiers of an 
insurgents’ reign of terror. No doubt in the country at large the 
insurgents were not brought to surrender, or to sue for peace, 
because you cannot rout a scattered enemy which on alarm melts 
into the landscape and which, moreover, is directed from abroad. 
But by the end of 1960 the civil war had become negligible, and 
the gains of the enemy became instead gains of supporters in the 
towns. 

In considering the Army I am led to pass from Europeans to 
natives. The natives or Moslems, as they may be called for short, 
are of different races. There are several varieties of Berber. There 
are Arabs and Moors, and there are blacks. The French Army in 
Algeria is about half a million strong, and in addition there are 
about 130,000 native auxiliaries, known as harkis. They co-operated 
in the military administration of small towns and villages which 
began in 1958, and in particular in the transfer of population called 
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Les mille Villages. In the south of Algeria in 1958 many scattered 
farms and isolated hamlets were an easy prey to the insurgents 
and their press-gang methods, their blackmail and extortions, and 
their habit of lopping off noses. So beginning in that year, the 
French Army had succeeded by the end of 1959 in putting 1,034,000 
men, women, and children into 1,188 new, specially constructed 
villages, and in gathering 479,500 more into 837 temporary settle- 
ments. In this gigantic transfer fewer than one in twenty were 
taken more than two and a half miles from their former abode, 
so that they could still get daily to their fields. For the essential 
services of daily life in the new villages—water, light, food, sewer- 
age—what are termed ‘collective institutions’ were established. The 
emphasis was on education. On July 1 last year 40-8 per cent. of 
the children in the thousand villages were at school, compared with 
35-4 per cent., the average for all Algerian country districts. 

Thus before the end of 1960 some two million natives or Moslems 
had been brought to throw in their lot with France—the auxiliaries 
and the transferred peasants. What is going to happen to them 
when they change masters and ‘the Provisional Government of the 
Algerian Republic’ takes charge? Some hint was afforded by the 
terms in which that self-styled ‘provisional Government’ called last 
January for a boycott of General de Gaulle’s plan of ‘provisional 
councils’ on which Moslems were to be fully represented. Anybody 
accepting a seat on one of the new provisional councils was pro- 
mised he would in due course have ‘to answer to the people.’ 

Moslem Algerians to the estimated number of 350,000 reside in 
metropolitan France. Many of them return home; more and more 
stay. They go to France because they cannot find work at home 
but they find it there. Between 1954 and 1960 2,800 had lost their 
lives in terrorist attacks. The question to be raised here is, however: 
With Algerian independence, will this outlet for the Algerian 
unemployed still be accessible? 

After people, things. The French authorities in Algeria have 
embarked upon a vast programme of reform which will be in mid- 
execution by the date—mid-July next—at which General de Gaulle 
hopes for peace. A scheme of unemployment insurance, sick 
benefit, and pensions is in course of being applied. The Thousand 
Villages was part of a large and urgent housing plan. The terms 
of land tenure were being much improved. Water power was to be 
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developed. Agriculture was in process of being rendered both more 
efficient and more productive. Supplies of raw materials in Algeria 
were being made more abundant. Moslem women were being 
gradually emancipated. They were required to give personal con- 
sent to getting married. Divorce had been made a right. Production 
too was being intensified all round. In 1957 the total product, it 
was estimated, was worth $1,600 million, and the target for 1968 
is double, i.e., $3,200 million. Then schools: between 1957 and 
1959 the elementary school population rose by 58 per cent., and in 
1960 1,900 new teachers were being enrolled. It is expected that 
1,300,000 children will be in elementary schools in 1966, an in- 
crease of about 400,000 in nine years. 

Marching with Algeria is the expanse of the Sahara, with its 
mineral riches: coal, tin, iron, manganese, uranium, copper, natural 
gas, and oil. In 1956 mineral oil was discovered at Hassi Messaud 
in Eastern Algeria, only 450 miles southwards from the coast, and 
one pipeline has already been built; another is building. Another 
oil gusher has been struck, and the French were naturally eager 
to retain control of the whole supply. 

Altogether Algeria has a lot on hand and in hand for untried 
politicians and officials to take over. For that matter, of the various 
nationalist parties only the F.L.N. can claim to have ‘a shadow 
cabinet’ in readiness. The M.N.A., which I mentioned above as 
being mainly financed from France, is more of a middle-class 
nationalist party; some years ago its leader was interned in France, 
and it has nothing comparable to a ‘cabinet.’ Still less have the 
Algerian Centralists, whose leader’s name is Lahouel. If, however, 
the F.L.N. are the most fully equipped party, the leaders are stated 
to be men of no education. Ferhat Abbas, who is the ‘Prime Mini- 
ster, is sixty-one, and was a chemist in Sétif till 1955. Krim 
Belkacem, who directs the liberation ‘Army’ from a safe distance, 
and is ‘Foreign Minister,’ is a Berber from Kabylia; Ben Bella, 
who was deputy ‘Prime Minister’ till he was intercepted in an aero- 
plane by the French in 1956, and interned, is a former N.C.O. in 
the French Army. 

Nothing warrants the belief that these men, or any others whom 
they may be able to recruit, will be equal to giving Algeria a lasting 
and contented peace. For that is something beyond human capa- 
city. Algeria presents not only the supreme domestic problem for 
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France and not only an international problem; it presents, above 
all, a problem in inter-racial relations, and that is the problem 
which looks like being far beyond anybody who is ready to tackle 
it. Some such problem has arisen, of course, wherever members of 
one race have invaded and settled land already in possession of 
members of another race. In some parts of the globe—in North 
America and Australia, for example—it has been settled without 
delay thanks to the quasi-extinction of the aborigines. Except in 
the Belgian Congo, its solution offers little difficulty where the 
European intruders are, as in Central Africa, a mere handful. In 
India, where the whites had an army and a civil service, racial 
relations were never really good. Nevertheless, some multi-racial 


communities unquestionably prosper. The 400,000-odd Japanese . 


in Brazil, for instance, neither make, nor give grounds for, com- 


plaint, and about 6,000 immigrants are allowed to swell their total | 
annually. Mr Tom Harrisson, curator of the Sarawak Museum, | 


remarked in the course of a book review last autumn’ that the 
Brookes—the white rajahs of Sarawak—had evidently ‘created a 


state out of multi-racial chaos’ with perfect ease. But in Morocco , 


and Tunisia—which, as I have said, obtained independence in 1956 


—the problem was not solved with the withdrawal of European | 


rule; it was instead intensified. In 1956 about 400,000 Frenchmen 
were in Morocco; to-day only half that number remain, and of 
those another 60,000 were reported in January to be preparing to 
leave. In 1956 about 180,000 Frenchmen were in Tunisia; only 
one-third of that number are left to-day. Proportionately to the 
total population, the Europeans in Algeria are more numerous. 
The ratio of Europeans to Moslems there is 1:8-5. In Morocco it 
was 1:18 and in Tunisia 1:14. The only other land with a similar 


situation to Algeria is the Union of South Africa. In South Africa | 


also the Europeans or whites have been settled for generations, 


and yet they have produced a frightening problem, on the one hand, 


through bringing so many natives into their industrial centres, and 
on the other hand, through educating a smaller number in mission 
schools. In South Africa—which is about to become a republic— 
the Government can be accused of trying to solve its problem by 


putting the clock back. In Algeria policy has been the direct 


opposite. 
1The Observer, October 9, 1960. 
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By the French the native Moslems have been assured of more 
and better housing, better communications, more and better schools. 
They have been promised other boons, which I outlined above. On 
top of all, both men and women have been assured that they are 
citizens. They are pressed to vote and a number are having to sit 
on councils. Notwithstanding how beneficial the policy may be, 
it was bound to stir nationalist longings. Indeed, the more the 
French do for the Algerian natives, the more the natives will wish 
the French away. And everything the French do in Algeria is 
ultimately for the good of the natives. The Thousand Villages were 
built primarily for the safety of the families transferred into them. 
Yet unavoidably a secondary and concurrent effect of the transfer 
was to arouse covetousness, to make the families want to be better 
off, to join in public life, to be more or less European. 

Europeanization in Algeria is part of a wider Europeanization 
going on everywhere outside Europe. That is what forces General 
de Gaulle to appear to be giving the Algerians their independence 
at what must prove a high price for France. He runs the risk that 
everything the French have lately done in Algeria, and everything 
they have prepared and started, will be, if not brought to nothing, 
at least reduced in scope and quality. He runs the risk that the 
more prosperous Europeans will be driven either to come to France 
or else to emigrate elsewhere, and that the poorer will be left in the 
lurch. And by an understandable paradox it is on that very account 
that the French Pretender on December 16 urged all Frenchmen, 
and all Algerians ‘of French stock,’ to stand behind the General. 
For it is on that account that the General needs every piece of 
support he can attract. Only then may he get the best terms to 
be had. 

Even so the ultimate gain will not go to the French or to the 
white race, and it will not go to the native Algerians. If there is an 
ultimate gain, it may go to the Chinese. 

MONTGOMERY BELGION 











DISINCENTIVES IN INDUSTRY 


SINCE the war British industry has been constantly urged to pro- 
duce more. Whatever else they may be divided over, the leaders 
of the major political parties and the press have all combined to 
emphasize that our standard of living depends upon industrial 
productivity: that if we are to raise our standards, or even keep 
them at the present level, we must produce more. In consequence 
there has been much, often rather vague, talk of the need for 
incentives to increase production; unfortunately less has been said 
about the existing disincentives—the inducements not to produce 
more. Yet before incentives can have any real effect we must rid 
ourselves of these obstacles in the way of increasing production. 
For the purpose of discussing disincentives it is convenient to 
divide them into two broad categories: the disincentives which 
affect the industrial worker; and those which affect industrial 
management. There is some overlapping between the two cate- 
gories, but on the whole the problems involved are different and 
can best be discussed separately. 


Workers 


The first point that ought to be noted is that, contrary to popular 
belief, most trade unions do all they can to encourage increases 
in production. Trade union leaders frequently impress on their 
members the need to produce more and encourage them to take 
part in incentive schemes, while the various trade union education 
schemes offer classes and correspondence courses on time and 
motion study, payment by results, and work study. Trade unions 
regard increased productivity as a ‘must.’ Their only reservation 
is that the interests of their members must be safeguarded. They 
stress that incentive schemes must not cause unemployment and 
that workers must share in the profits accruing from increased 
productivity. 

In spite of this official trade union encouragement few workers 
show any great enthusiasm for the idea of higher production. Why 
should this be so? What are the disincentives? The greatest dis- 
incentive at the present time is overtime. Overtime is certainly not 
a recent innovation, but up to the last war it was always regarded 
156 
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as something unusual. The working of overtime was not en- 
couraged by the trade unions and was frowned on by employers 
except on extraordinary occasions when a job had to be done at 
very short notice. The payment of time and half or double time 
for overtime was intended to discourage employers from regular 
resort to overtime, and it succeeded very effectively. 

Overtime first got out of hand during the war. As the saying in 
the Glasgow shipyards goes: ‘We should put up a statue to Hitler, 
he got the shipyard workers two nights and a Sunday overtime.’ 
During the war overtime was often necessary and no one could 
reasonably grumble about it, but instead of disappearing after 
the war it has become standard practice in many industries—an 
accepted addition to the normal working week. In some industries 
it is well on its way to becoming a way of life, Sunday—though 
not Saturday—becoming just another working day. Men will tell 
you: ‘I like working Sunday, there is nothing else to do anyway, 
everything is shut.’ This attitude to Sunday work has worried the 
Churches for some time, but so far they have been unable to do 
anything about it. 

I must emphasize that this does not apply to all industries, but 
there are many, for example engineering, shipbuilding, and build- 
ing and civil engineering, where it does apply and in many sections 
of these industries overtime is the norm. Many men when applying 
for jobs don’t ask the wage but ask what overtime is worked. In 
civil engineering the usual method that men use in rating the 
relative merits of jobs is in the number of hours’ pay per week 
that is guaranteed. And I have known men leave a job that 
offered 94 hours a week for one that offered over 100—these 
figures are for hours paid, including those at overtime rates, not 
for hours actually worked. It is often not necessary to pay men 
off when they are redundant, they leave as soon as the number 
of overtime hours is reduced. 

Now why should overtime be a disincentive? In theory longer 
hours should mean more production: this was the case before the 
war when overtime was worked occasionally to boost output, but 
it is not so at the present day. The new kind of overtime, regular, 
systematic overtime, does not increase output and is rarely even 
intended to do so. Men cannot be expected to work flat out for 
sixty or more hours a week, so that the natural result is a slowing 
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down in pace—as though a quarter-miler decided to change over 
to running the mile. Thus many firms are unconsciously adapting 
themselves to a slower pace of work. In addition there is the 
tendency for men to ‘make overtime’ by deliberately ensuring that 
a job falls behind so that overtime becomes necessary in order 
to catch up. 

People in industry, management and workers alike, readily 
agree that overtime hours are largely wasted, and this applies 
particularly to Sunday work. The reason is that supervisory staff 
is reduced in overtime periods and usually greatly reduced on 
Sundays. In consequence one hears men boasting that they get a 
good sleep on Sundays or take all the papers into the work. These 
may be extreme cases but they are not uncommon, and it can be 
said that most of the overtime worked at the present day is 
unproductive. Thus increased overtime gives many workers a dis- 
inclination to work on piece-rate or on incentive or bonus schemes. 
A man on piece-work has to work very hard to earn the equiva- 
lent of a Sunday on double-time and the result is that many prefer 
the easier way of simply enduring longer hours. This is a very 
dangerous tendency, for pace of work seems to be largely a matter 
of habit, and if men are allowed to settle down to the marathon 
pace that goes with long hours productivity will suffer even more. 

There is another reason why this tendency to accept regular 
overtime is dangerous. We are often told to be ‘production 
minded,’ warned that we must recognize that wages are ultimately 
tied to production and must rise and fall as production rises and 
falls. But regular overtime has a very different effect. Instead of 
associating wages with production it associates them with hours, 
and with hours alone. A man’s earnings depend not on what he 
produces but merely on the number of hours that he endures 
within the factory: this is hardly the way to encourage productivity. 

How does this tendency to work excessive overtime persist 
when both trade unions and management are against it? The 
trade union answer is that in many cases overtime is essential to 
give men a living wage. They dislike systematic overtime because 
they believe that it is completely against the trade union tradition 
of seeking to reduce the hours of work. Most trade unions have 
stated officially that they are against regular overtime and have 
tried to impress on their members the need to prevent it. But, as 
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they admit, their members come back with the answer: ‘Get us a 
living wage on a 42-hour week and then we will stop it.’ As one 
shop steward said to me: ‘When a man turns round and says, 
“How the hell can I keep a wife and family on £9 a week standard 
rate,” what can I say?’ There is much justice in this claim. Before 
the war the standard weekly wage and weekly earnings were much 
the same thing. To-day the standard rate of wages is far below 
weekly earnings in most industries, and until men can earn a 
living wage in 42 hours there is little that trade unions can do 
to stop their members demanding overtime. 

On the management side there are two reasons for condoning 
excessive overtime. One is that regular overtime became an estab- 
lished method of attracting labour during the long period when 
there was a labour shortage. Employers often could not, or would 
not, compete openly for labour by increasing wages; they had 
various reasons: fear of conflict with other employers, and fear of 
making wages too high and being unable to reduce them later 
when conditions were normal. Giving overtime was a way round 
this, other employers could not object, it did not increase wage 
rates, and it could be stopped at any time. This led to competition 
between employers in giving overtime, anyone who lagged behind 
in this competition ran the risk of losing labour to other firms. 

The second reason is that, as wages lagged behind earnings, 
many people in management felt a moral obligation to boost 
earnings in order to give their men a decent wage. The accepted 
way of doing this came to be by giving overtime. An increase in 
wage rate was a major operation which would have to be dealt 
with at director level and would cause a great deal of work and 
discussion within a firm, but the individual manager or foreman 
could authorize extra overtime without much difficulty. Hence 
more overtime took the place, to some extent, of adjustments in 
time or piece-rates. As a result one often hears foremen, while 
deprecating the uve of excessive overtime, say: “You can’t deny a 
man the chance to make a bit extra if he has a wife and kids’: 
though I know of one foreman who was disillusioned when he 
found that a man who asked for, and received, overtime because 
of his ‘six kids’ had indeed six children—all working. 

What is the answer to this question of overtime? Obviously 
something needs to be done, for it is not only bad for production 
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but is having a serious effect on the social life of many workers. 
The only answer to this is that there must be an attempt, in which 
management and trade unions will need to co-operate, to increase 
the standard weekly rate and simultaneously stop all unnecessary 
overtime. This would be difficult, and it would be some time 
before many workers were readjusted to the idea of producing 
more in 42 hours in order to make up for the time lost. Yet, in the 
long run, it is the only way in which we can break the habit of 
tying wages to hours instead of to production. The longer that 
the present practice of excessive overtime is allowed to continue 
the harder it will be to break. 

So far I have spoken only of overtime, and, although this is the 
most important disincentive at the present time, it is not the only 
one. The second most important disincentive is fear of unemploy- 
ment. This fear has been with British workers for many genera- 
tions and was intensified by the depression. Even full employment 
has not removed the fear entirely and it becomes stronger at every 
increase in the number of unemployed. Fear of unemployment is a 
disincentive because many workers believe that increased pro- 
ductivity leads inevitably to unemployment, hence they try to 
limit output. The basic idea goes back to the ‘Luddites,’ the 
machine-breakers of the early nineteenth century, and is still 
widely accepted to-day. This is the reason why some groups of 
workers set unofficial limits on output, such as that which led to 
the ‘Bonus Joe’ strike in Rolls-Royce in 1955. Fear of ‘working 
oneself out of a job’ is the reason behind restrictive practices and 
behind the reluctance to accept incentive schemes. This may seem 
irrational but it is, nevertheless, a very serious disincentive, and 
the fears aroused by automation and descriptions of factories 
without workers in recent years has made it worse. 

What can be done about this fear of unemployment? To remove 
it is a very difficult matter. The only things that will do so are 
guarantees that increased production in itself will not lead to 
unemployment; that hours will be reduced and every possible 
measure taken before people are paid off as redundant. But such 
guarantees are very difficult to give in any really practicable form. 
One the one hand we have management unable to give any really 
hard and fast guarantees; on the other workers who are extremely 
suspicious and unwilling to accept anything but a concrete and 
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tangible guarantee against unemployment. It is a problem to 
which there is no easy answer and which will probably be solved 
only by the actual evidence of full employment over a consider- 
able period of time. 

The third major disincentive is taxation. High income-tax is 
certainly a very serious disincentive and one that becomes more 
serious as incomes increase. The result is that incentive falls away 
rapidly once a man has reached the point where he is paying the 
full rate of income-tax. In consequence some men set themselves 
a target and slow up when they have achieved it, saying: “Why 
bother, from now on I’m only working for the income-tax.’ This 
is a serious problem, and the answer would seem to be lower tax 
on earned income and a more graduated tax so that men can earn 
more before becoming liable for tax at the full rate. But this is a 
national problem which can only be solved by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Admittedly, it is no simple matter to cut income- 
tax, other sources of revenue have to be found, but there is no 
alternative if production is to be increased: the worker simply 
will not make that extra effort if a large proportion of the reward 
has to be surrendered to the inland revenue. This problem of 
taxation is even more serious in relation to industrial management, 
where it is the major disincentive. 


Management 


Increasing competition from Europe and America and the grow- 
ing threat of Russia in world markets make it clear that British 
industry must get on or go under. In this situation the role played 
by the management of British industry is a vital one. I spoke 
earlier of the need to give workers an incentive, but when it comes 
to increasing production the worker is always secondary to the 
manager. The manager by virtue of his position is—or should be 
—the leader in promoting industrial efficiency, and if he fails 
there is no leadership. The union secretary, the shop steward, 
the workman at the bench are in no position to take the lead in 
this matter; hence the onus of setting an example, of providing 
the drive and initiative, rests solely with management. It is clear 
then that it is the manager who is the key to the problem of im- 
proving productivity and efficiency in industry, and one would 
expect that here in Britain—as in the United States and Russia— 
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—he would be given every incentive to get on with it. Unfortu- 
nately this is not the case. The main incentives that can be offered 
to a manager, higher pay and promotion, have lost their value 
and have been replaced by rewards that are a disincentive rather 
than an incentive to effort. 

If we look at the pay of managers, the point that strikes our 
attention is that it has not increased in anything like the propor- 
tion that workers’ wages have increased since the war. As a result 
the differential between workers and managers is very much less 
than it was pre-war. In fact when one allows for the fact that 
managers are not paid for overtime the differential between 
workers and junior management is sometimes insignificant. This 
lack of reasonable differential may mean little to the young man 
who believes he will rise to be a director, but for the man who 
believes that he will stay at junior level there is little incentive to 
become a manager. In exchange for extra responsibility and 
longer hours of work—for few managers work a 42-hour week— 
the reward he will get is just not worth the effort. Yet there is a 
great need for experienced foremen and others from the shop 
floor in the lower ranks of management. The low differential 
between junior management and worker has its effect upon salary 
scales at all levels within the management hierarchy. The fact that 
junior management is poorly paid brings down the salary level of 
middle-management and so on all the way up to director level. 
As is constantly being pointed out in management magazines, the 
differential between workers and management in other countries, 
particularly in Russia and the United States, is not merely greater 
but is many times greater than in Britain. 

Now I do not wish to argue that the very high differentials that 
exist in most other countries are necessarily good, or that the high 
differentials that existed in Britain before the war were, as some 
argue, a just and necessary part of our social order. It is not a bad 
thing that there has been a levelling up of incomes but, unfortu- 
nately, the process has been allowed to go too far. It is not only 
the lower differential in pay that has to be considered but also 
the effect of graduated income-tax and the levelling-up effect of 
our social services: for example, with the extension of municipal 
housing the workers’ rent is often subsidized, sometimes by as 
much as £2 a week. The effect of this combination of high income- 
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tax and social services is to make the already low differentials 
completely insignificant and thus acts as a most effective dis- 
incentive. 

The result has been that in order to restore the balance and to 
provide the incentive which, owing to our system of taxation, can 
no longer be provided through the salary scale, there has been an 
enormous growth in the perquisites which many firms allow their 
managers. The most important of these perquisites are: company 
houses at nominal rents; the use of company cars; liberal expense 
accounts; and ‘top-hat’ pension schemes. There has been a good 
deal of controversy about these recently. Some attack such per- 
quisites as being immoral and an evasion of the law. The usual 
defence is that the extent of such perquisites is grossly exaggerated 
and that on a limited scale they are a just reward to management. 

Both sides in this controversy miss the essential point of the 
matter. It is not whether or not such perquisites exist, they do 
exist and have grown extensively since the war. It is not whether 
they are in themselves immoral or illegal. The point is that a 
repressive tax system has destroyed our traditional method of 
using pay as an incentive, and that industry in trying to replace 
it by other incentives has found that it has had to make use of 
perquisites. Industry has found that incentives are necessary, and 
the misuse of perquisites is only an attempt to find a way out of 
an impossible situation. If high taxation prevents a firm from 
using the salary scale as an incentive, it can hardly be blamed for 
trying to use any substitute it can find. The fault with perquisites 
is that they are a most inadequate substitute, and act as a dis- 
incentive rather than as an incentive. Their weakness lies in the 
fact that they do not relate reward to effort. It is possible to vary 
pay and increase a man’s salary according to merit, but perquisites 
cannot be varied much. Some firms are liberal with perquisites; 
some are not. In firms which allow perquisites all the manage- 
ment share in them, regardless of their merit as managers; in 
firms which limit perquisites all are limited, again regardless of 
merit. 

The distribution of perquisites in different firms is very uneven. 
The larger firms usually keep a much stricter control over them 
than do the smaller firms. The person in the best position to add 
perquisites to his pay is the man who owns a small business of his 
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own. Such a man can, if he wishes, add a great many personal 
and domestic expenses to the firm’s costs; for example, put his 
wife or other relatives on the pay roll, or buy goods for himself 
and charge them to the firm. In this way the owner of a small 
business with no great responsibilities may have a greater actual 
income than someone of general-manager level in a large company 
whose responsibilities will be greater and whose salary will prob- 
ably be greater also but whose expense account will be far more 
circumscribed. 

One might suppose from this that perquisites are an incentive 
to the man who owns a small business. This is so up to a certain 
size of firm but beyond that they become a disincentive. Present 
taxation policy ensures that to the small businessman perquisites 
are as important as salary or net profit. In consequence, once he is 
getting a fair salary and all the perquisites possible there is little 
point in going further. If he expands his business, he greatly in- 
creases his work and responsibilities but the return he would get 
in profits, after taxation, would be insignificant. Admittedly if a 
man increases his business enormously, he will get a return, but 
this is rarely possible. On moderate increases in size which are 
more probable his personal gain would be slight and not commen- 
surate with the effort involved. Admittedly there are men who 
build up a business for reasons other than financial gain; the 
desire for power, or as a matter of interest, almost like playing 
a game. But for the man whose interest is financial the incentive 
centres on ensuring that the firm can afford his perquisites, and 
after that it rapidly declines. The final point I would like to make 
against perquisites is that such practices inevitably become abused. 
Beginning as a means of providing managers with a reward, an 
incentive, they end up in many firms as no more than a tax 
‘dodge’; a recognized part of the salary, used often to make the 
job attractive in spite of the fact that the basic salary is too low. 
As such they provide no incentive at all. 

Those who complain about the use of perquisites usually place 
the blame squarely upon industrial and business firms who permit 
them and say that the only cure lies in tightening up the tax 
system and closing the loopholes in the existing laws. This is a 
completely wrong way of looking at the problem. The blame lies 
with the system of taxation which allows industry no legitimate 
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incentive to offer its managers. It is the basic principle behind the 
system of taxation which is rotten, the solution is to abandon the 
principle, not, as we are advised, to apply it more rigorously. 
Thus the only effective solution is a modification of the taxes on 
earned income so that it becomes possible to offer an incentive 
through salaries. Tightening up the tax system would be a waste 
of time; so long as the motive to dodge taxation is there some 
loophole will be found. It is time that politicians of both parties, 
for both are equally guilty in this case, asked themselves why 
‘tax-dodging’ of this kind has increased and is increasing. The 
answer is obvious: it is because they have closed the legitimate 
outlet for industry and forced people to seek illegitimate ‘loop- 
holes.” As a result our tax system has become completely dis- 
credited and ‘dodging’ the taxes has become an accepted pastime. 
What respect can one have for our system of taxation when a 
member of the government can say in the House of Commons, as 
the then Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Power, Sir 
Ian Horobin, said: ‘Anyone who can get money out of the Inland 
Revenue without actually going to prison is a friend of mine’? 
The unfortunate thing is that this system of taxation is effectively 
robbing industry of its power to offer incentives, to workers as 
well as to managers, and is causing the growth of practices which 
are disincentives. 

I must emphasize yet again that this question is not a political 
one, both parties have acquiesced in the system, and the lack of 
incentives it causes has the same effect in nationalized industry 
and the Co-operative Societies as it has in private industry. The 
problem of getting the best out of management by incentives is 
quite unaffected by who controls industry, or how it is controlled; 
it is not to be solved either by nationalization or denationalization, 
and attempts to tie it up with party politics only disguise the real 
nature of the problem. 

To sum up my argument. It is clear that management in Britain 
is not being given any real incentive to increase productivity and 
general efficiency in industry. The reason being that differentials 
are low and the incentive of salary increases has been negatived 
by taxation. Of the two factors, low differentials and high taxation, 
I rate the latter as the more important. There is little point in 
increasing salaries while taxes remain as they are. The only solu- 
M 
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tion is to revise the taxes on earned income so that the incentive 
to earn more is restored. It is no use telling managers—and 
workers—that their pay depends on production, and will increase 
as production increases, when they see on every pay slip the 
evidence that their pay really depends on the tax-collector—the 
more they earn the greater is the tax-collector’s share, the less 
their own. The basic principles of economics have been reversed, 
instead of being offered increasing rewards for extra effort they 
are offered decreasing ones. Until initiative and effort are rewarded 
instead of being penalized, as they are by our present tax system, 
it is foolish to expect more of management. 


Conclusions 


It can be seen from the above that there exist certain dis- 
incentives which tend to neutralize the effect of any incentives to 
higher production that may be introduced. Hence it would appear 
logical to try to get rid of these disincentives before attempting to 
introduce new incentives. The problem of overtime and the fear 
of unemployment is one for the trade unions and industrial 
management, and many of the trade unions—though not all—are 
facing up to this problem in spite of considerable resistance from 
their members; industrial managements have, so far, taken little 
positive action to help the unions in this. The other main problem, 
that of taxation, is one for the government, and neither of the 
major parties has so far produced a policy to increase incentives 
by lowering direct taxation. There seems little point in preaching 
the need for greater productivity, and searching for incentives to 
this end, if our political and industrial leaders are not prepared to 
face up to the fact that disincentives do exist, and that it is their 
responsibility to abolish them. 


A. J. M. SYKES 
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CANADA TO-DAY 


THE population of Canada attained last October a total of 
18 million souls, which represented a gain of about 55 per cent. 
over the figure recorded by the census of 1941 and, despite the fact 
that the post-war boom has petered out into an economic recession, 
which has produced a serious volume of unemployment before the 
usual seasonal decline of the winter has set in, Canadians can count 
themselves living in a fortunate corner of this planet, as they enjoy 
a standard of living only surpassed by that of the people of the 
United States. But proximity to a country which has a population 
ten times as large and is enormously rich and powerful has its 
drawbacks as well as its advantages, and to-day there is a growing 
feeling of uneasiness among thoughtful Canadians that the domina- 
tion of their economy by American interests and of their culture 
by American influences may prevent the indefinite survival of their 
country as a separate political entity. 

Mr James Coyne, the able Governor of the Bank of Canada, has 
repeatedly used his high authority to warn his countrymen of the 
dangers of the situation, into which they have allowed themselves 
to drift, and in a recent speech gave a very lucid diagnosis of it. He 
pointed out that foreign funds, mainly derived from the United 
States, had supplied 35 per cent. of the new capital invest- 
ment which had stimulated a remarkable expansion of Canada’s 
economic activities in the period 1956-60, and probably more than 
35 per cent. in the last two years. As a result at the end of 1957 
foreign interests, chiefly American, had a controlling interest in 
56 per cent. of all manufacturing industry in Canada; in 61 per 
cent. of the mining and smelting industries and in 75 per cent. of 
the petroleum and natural gas industries. And these percentages 
of control have materially increased since the end of 1957 through 
the transfer of numerous Canadian enterprises to American in- 
vestors. Mr Coyne estimated that Canada’s foreign indebtedness, 
which had been roughly 4 billion dollars in 1949, would be more 
than quadrupled by the end of 1960, because a rise of 1-5 billion 
dollars in the current year would bring the total up to 17 billion 
dollars. He asserted that as a consequence of this heavy foreign 
investment Canada’s deficit in her international balance of pay- 
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ments had been running at an annual rate of between 1°131 and 
1-455 million dollars in each of the last five years and that a sub- 
stantial part of these deficits accrued from the cost of servicing the 
foreign debt, which in some years had not been far short of a 
billion dollars and could easily exceed this sum. He then proceeded 
to enunciate other consequences of this inflow of capital in these 
words: 


The excessive inflow of foreign capital and the activity of foreign- 
dominated companies preempted various fields of Canadian develop- 
ment, inhibited the growth of various competitive Canadian industries, 
some of them long standing in the community, pushed up the 
Canadian exchange rate, induced a massive inflow of imports and 
prevented or discouraged Canadians from investing in many of the 
most fruitful and most expandable forms of economic activity. 


Declaring that various remedies suggested for the present situation, 
such as an expansion of the supply of money, heavy Governmental 
spending, and the elimination of the premium on the Canadian 
dollar in relation to the American, would be defeatist moves, he 
maintained that, until the basic problem of excessive foreign 
borrowing is solved, all attempts to rectify the huge deficit in 
Canada’s balance on international payments and schemes to reduce 
unemployment and stimulate a revival of prosperity would prove 
abortive and might even be positively harmful. 

Moreover, the impact of American economic control is felt in 
other directions. Many of the Canadian companies acquired by 
American capitalists become subsidiaries of large American corpora- 
tions and thereafter their policies and programmes of operation are 
formulated at a headquarters south of the border, often without 
regard to Canadian interests. These Canadian subsidiaries have also 
to conform to the laws of the United States in their operations, and 
not long ago the Ford Company of Canada, which is completely 
controlled by the parent company in Detroit, had to refuse a large 
order of motor cars from Communist China, because orders came 
from Detroit that it must respect the ban imposed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States upon trade with that country. Further- 
more, often when a Canadian company, which has been securing 
machinery and other supplies from Canadian and British sources, 
passes under American control, it transfers its purchases to the 
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same sources in the United States as the parent company favours; 
and when changes are made in its executive posts, Americans get 
the preference over Canadians. Again, a substantial number of 
Canadian trade unions are units of international unions like the 
Teamsters, which have their headquarters in the United States. 
Canadian employers have often been infuriated when American 
organizers fomented strikes by their workers for wages on the 
American scale and American funds have helped to prolong the 
strike. Accordingly to-day the economies of the two countries are 
closely intertwined, with American domination over the Canadian 
increasing every year, and there are not a few Canadians who re- 
gard this situation with equanimity because they have profited by 
it or expect to gain. 

Another source of uneasiness is the increasing impact of 
American influences upon Canada’s national culture and thought. 
A number of Canadian daily newspapers buy the syndicated 
writings of American columnists like Walter Lippmann and Joseph 
Alsop and, as a result, their readers get regular doses of interpreta- 
tions of international problems and developments with an American 
slant, which takes no cognizance of the outlook and interests of the 
Canadian people. Then American magazines like Time, Life, The 
Reader’s Digest, and The Saturday Evening Post and certain 
American trade publications have a very large circulation in 
Canada, and the heavy inflow of salacious magazines of American 
origin produced such a spate of protests from people concerned 
with their effects upon the mora!s of the younger generation that 
two years ago the Diefenbaker Ministry passed legislation designed 
to curb it by banning publications which violated normal standards 
of decency. 

The greater resources of the larger American magazines and 
periodicals have made it extraordinarily difficult for Canadian 
publications of a similar type to cope with their competition, and 
in 1957 the pressure of owners and editors of the latter induced the 
St Laurent Ministry to impose a tax of 20 per cent. on the gross 
advertising revenues of Canadian editions of American publica- 
tions. In reality this tax affected only Time and The Reader's 
Digest, and, while Time paid the tax, The Reader’s Digest resisted 
payment on the ground that the levy was discriminatory. It was 
found, however, that Time defeated the tax by raising its advertising 
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charges to Canadian clients, and in 1958 the Diefenbaker Ministry 
repealed the tax and thereby transformed Time from being a severe 
critic of its policies to a persistent eulogist. 

However, the grievance about the competition of American 
publications has not abated, and the Diefenbaker Ministry has 
now appointed a Royal Commission on Publications with a per- 
sonnel of three members under the Chairmanship of Mr Grattan 
O'Leary, the President of the Ottawa Journal. 

It is also unfortunate that at a time when these shadows are 
darkening the Canadian horizon, the politics of the country should 
be in a state of deplorable confusion. The present Prime Minister, 
Mr John Diefenbaker, undoubtedly achieved a great personal 
triumph and performed a valuable service to his country, when in 
the general election of 1957 he ended the long ascendency of the 
Liberal party, which had become complacent and arrogant; and in 
a second election in 1958 he was restored firmly to power by the 


capture of 208 out of the 265 seats in the House of Commons. It | 


secured the largest majority since Confederation. But there are now 
signs that Mr Diefenbaker promises to be a destructive force in 
Canadian politics, because, while he wears the Progressive-Con- 
servative label, he is at heart a western agrarian radical. In his 
youth he was an ardent Liberal, whose change of allegiance was 
ascribed to his failure to secure a nomination as a Liberal candi- 
date. But Saskatchewan until 1957 was very unfriendly terrain for 
Conservatives, and, when he entered the Federal Parliament in 1940 
it was by laying great emphasis upon his progressivism and keeping 
his conservatism under wraps that he won a seat. Thereafter for a 
dozen years his allegiance to the Progressive-Conservative party 
was very loose, and it was only after the general election of 1953 
that he emerged as an orthodox Tory. He remained so suspect to 
influential figures in his party that a group of them made strenuous 
but abortive efforts to frustrate his election as their leader in 1956. 

Now, however, after nearly three years in office many of his 
actions and pronouncements have confirmed suspicions that Mr 
Diefenbaker takes little stock in the principles and traditions of 
Canadian Conservatism, and prefers to sponsor policies, which will 
attract to his banner elements among the voters, who have never 
been devotees. A growing disquietude in Ministerial circles in 
Ottawa was deepened by the outcome of four Federal by-elections 
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held on October 31. One of the new Ministers, Mr Fleming, 
contesting a traditional stronghold of Toryism in New Brunswick 
had the majority secured in the election of 1958 cut by two- 
thirds, and in the Labelle division of Quebec the Government’s 
candidate was easily defeated by a Liberal and another one failed 
signally to reduce the Liberal majority in the Welland division of 
Ontario. But the most surprising—and most disastrous for the 
Government—result was in the Peterborough division of Ontario, 
which the late Progressive-Conservative member had held for 
twenty years with majorities running as high as the 11,778 piled 
up in 1958. A young teacher of history, aged 31, nominated by the 
projected Leftist party, which has not yet decided on its name, 
proved a very effective campaigner and was so manifestly superior to 
the two mediocre nominees of the senior party that the Peterborough 
Examiner, a paper owned by a Liberal senator, advised the voters 
that, if they wanted a creditable representative at Ottawa, they 
should elect the pioneer of the new party, Mr Walter Pitman. So, 
polling over 13,000 votes, he was elected by a comfortable majority 
over his nearest rival, a Progressive-Conservative, who saw his 
party’s majority in 1958 nearly cut in half. The result was as great 
a shock to the Liberal party as it was to the Government, as its 
candidate polled only 19 per cent. of the popular vote in a seat 
which it had often held. The new Leftist party is being formed by 
an alliance between the C.C.F. and the Canadian Congress of 
Labor, and the result in Peterborough suggests that in the next 
Federal election it will offer a formidable challenge to the older 
parties in industrial seats. 

As a consequence there has been an accumulation of evidence 
that since 1960 began there has been a serious erosion of the 
popularity of the Progressive-Conservative party, and, while an 
economic recession and resulting unemployment have been factors 
in the decline, the desertion of orthodox Conservatives has played 
a large part in it. Canadian voters do not always vote for the same 
party in Federal as in provincial elections, but the latter usually 
supply some evidence of trends in political sentiment. During the 
summer five provincial elections were held and only in Nova Scotia 
was the Progressive-Conservative party able to derive any comfort 
from them, as, thanks to the confidence reposed in an exceptionally 
good Premier, Mr Robert Stansfield, it increased slightly its 
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majority in the provincial legislature. But it lost control of New 
Brunswick to the Liberal party, which had been revived by a 
youthful new leader, Mr Louis Robichaud, and in Quebec the 
Union Nationale party, whose well-oiled political machine had 
enabled Mr Diefenbaker to capture in the election of 1958 50 out 
of Quebec’s 75 Federal seats, was ousted from office by the 
Liberals, who profited by the acquisition of another vigorous young 
leader, Mr Jean Lesage. Equally disconcerting were the results in 
elections in British Columbia and in Saskatchewan. In the former 
province the Social Credit Ministry of Mr W. A. C. Bennett secured 
a new mandate with a majority, reduced through gains of the 
C.C.F., but the Progressive-Conservative party did not carry a 
single seat. In Saskatchewan, where Premier Douglas, leading the 
C.C.F., achieved his fifth successive victory and got a mandate for 
a plan of state medicine on the British model, its campaign was 
equally barren of fruit. Naturally this clear evidence of a sharp 
decline in the popularity of the Progressive-Conservative party 
impelled Prime Minister Diefenbaker to reorganize his Cabinet 
before the Federal Parliament reassembled for its third session on 
January 17. Two of its members, Colonel Brooks, Minister of 
Veterans’ Affairs, and Mr Courtemanche, Secretary of State, have 
been appointed Senators and they have been accompanied into 
retirement from the House of Commons by General Pearkes, V.C., 
Minister of National Defence, who has become Lieutenant- 
Governor of British Columbia. New blood has been introduced by 
the admission of Mr Noel Dorion of Quebec as Secretary of State, 
and he is expected to strengthen the present weak representation 
of Quebec in the Cabinet. Other new Ministers are Mr Dinsdale of 
Manitoba, who becomes Secretary for Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, and Mr Halpenny of Ontario, who will be a 
Minister without portfolio. 

There has also been a considerable shuffle of Ministers to fresh 
posts; Colonel Harkness of Alberta has been given the Ministry of 
National Defence, for which he has special qualifications, and is 
replaced in the Ministry of Agriculture by Mr Alvin Hamilton of 
Saskatchewan, who leaves the Ministry of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. Mr Churchill, who has been a weak Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, has been demoted to a lowlier office as 
Minister of Veterans’ Affairs and has handed over his former post 
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to Mr George Hees, the most promising of the younger Ministers, 
who is replaced as Minister of Transport by Mr Leon Balcer, who 
has been Solicitor-General and is succeeded in this office by 
Mr W. J. Browne, who has been representing Newfoundland in 
the Cabinet without portfolio. 

The administration of two important departments, National 
Defence and Trade and Commerce, ought to be improved by the 
changes, but one serious criticism directed against the reorganiza- 
tion is that all the seven Ministers from Ontario come from the 
South-western section of the province and its eastern and northern 
areas are left without representation. Eastern Ontario has available 
a very creditable spokesman in Mr R. A. Bell, Q.C., the ablest of 
the younger Tories, but he opposed Mr Diefenbaker’s election as 
his party’s leader and the inability of the latter to forgive this 
offence has prevailed over his political judgement. 

Mr Diefenbaker has also nominated 16 parliamentary assistants, 
who fill the role of Under-Secretaries in Britain, with their term of 
office limited to one year; and by appointing two new Senators 
from Quebec has given the Upper House, whose membership is 
now composed of 73 Liberals, 26 Tories, and 3 Independents, its 
full quota of 102 members, which it has lacked for about ten years. 
Since the change of Government in 1957 the Liberal majority in 
the Senate, while exercising freely its rights of criticism, has re- 
frained from all serious challenge to Ministerial legislation, but 
there are signs that the swing of public sentiment in favour of 
Liberalism will produce a more hostile attitude. 

After further confirmatory evidence of the unpopularity of the 
Government had been supplied by a Gallup poll, which revealed 
that its percentage of popular support, which had been 57 per cent. 
in the election of 1958 and was not much below 50 per cent. at the 
start of 1960, has slumped sharply to 38 per cent., while the per- 
centage of the Liberals, which had been as low as 31 per cent., had 
forged ahead to 43 per cent. and the quota of the C.C. had also 
risen, Ministers realized that they must bestir themselves to con- 
vince the country that they were not apathetic about the hardships 
of the unemployed, whose number before the usual seasonal decline 
in the Canadian winter had set in was at 357,000, much higher than 
a year previously, and other consequences of the recession. So the 
Speech from the Throne which opened the new session committed 
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the Government to a series of measures designed to relieve unem- 
ployment and stimulate an expansion of economic activities. After 
Mr Pearson and Mr Argue, the leaders respectively of the Liberal 
party, had criticised the Government’s programme as ‘too little and 
too late’ and Prime Minister Diefenbaker had defended it, the 
debate was wound up by agreement between the parties. 

The Opposition facilitated the passage of the resolutions, which 
were the forerunners of some of the Government’s measures for 
the relief of unemployment. There were some indications in the 
Speech from the Throne that the Government is ready to risk a 
revolt of its western supporters by concessions to the demands of 
certain domestic industries for better protection against foreign 
competition, but its initial move in this direction (an order for the 
upward revaluation of imported foreign cars by customs’ officials) 
has called forth considerable Canadian support for British criticism 
of the change. Warnings were issued by two Canadian Ministers, 
Messrs Fleming and Churchill, that if the British Government as 
the price of admission to the European Common Market cancelled 
the trade preferences now accorded to Canada, the contractual 
structure of preferences within the Commonwealth could probably 
not survive and Canada might have to contemplate closer trade 
relations with other countries, particularly the United States. 

There was also a suggestion in the Speech that there would be 
passed legislation which would assure a certain degree of Canadian 
control over undesirable activities of foreign corporations. The 
heavy special outlays involved in the projects for the relief of un- 
employment and shrinking have washed out the Minister of 
Finance’s forecast that he would be able to show a small surplus 
of 12 million dollars for the fiscal year 1960-61. 

The militant mood of both the parties in opposition promises a 
very controversial session with unemployment, trade, defence, and 
foreign policy bulking large in the debates. The Government is 
particularly vulnerable on the subject of its policy about defence, 
as many Canadians feel that under the NORAD arrangement for 
the pooling of the Canadian and American air forces under an 
American commander, their country is at the mercy of decisions 
made at Washington and also is not getting fair value for the 
enormous annual vote for defence. 


Mr Green, the Secretary for External Affairs, has at meetings of 
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the U.N.O. and N.A.T.O. been a zealous advocate of a ban upon 
nuclear weapons and general disarmament, but Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker stated in a recent speech that a decision about supply- 
ing Canada’s armed forces with nuclear weapons provided by the 
United States must depend upon the result of the talks about dis- 
armament and other international development. He condemned 


unequivocally President de Gaulle’s proposal that the direction of 
the policies of the Western democracies should be entrusted to a 
triumvirate of major powers, and he urged a review of their relations 
with Communist China on the ground that one-fourth of the world’s 
population could not be indefinitely excluded from the settlement of 
major international issues. 


How soon the Canadian people can be extricated from the 
dangerous confusion now prevailing in their politics is uncertain. 
Mr Diefenbaker has undoubtedly cut the heart out of the old 
Conservative party of Canada, which Sir John Macdonald founded 
and Sir R. Borden and Lord Bennett later led, but he is a very 
formidable campaigner and still commands the admiration and 
confidence of a variegated block of followers, who have few com- 
mon bonds of principle. In many of his policies he has moved 
leftward of the Liberal party and thereby faced its leaders with a 
serious dilemma. If for the allurement of the votes of disgruntled 
Tories they moved to the right, they would forfeit their claim to be 
regarded as the most effective instrument for reforms and would 
lose many supporters to the new leftist party. On the other hand, if 
they adopted a radical programme to wean the labour elements away 
from the new party, their prospects, now good, of recovering most 
of their lost seats in Quebec would be greatly impaired. Canadian 
politics will be in a healthier condition when Mr Diefenbaker and 
his reckless opportunism disappear and the Progressive-Conserva- 
tive party returns to its ancient moorings under a new leader, as an 
intelligent alignment for controversy about current problems be- 
tween the forces of the right and left, which is now impossible, 
can be revived. 

To-day the brightest feature of the Canadian picture is the 
opening of a new era for Quebec, the second largest of the provinces 
of whose population four-fifths are French-Canadians. From 1944 
to his death in 1959 this province was under a semi-dictatorial 
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regime of the late Maurice Duplessis, originally a Conservative, 
who founded the Union Nationale party and led it to victory in five 
provincial elections. An expert demagogue, who built up an un- 
scrupulous political machine, he ruled Quebec with an iron hand, 
and, posing as the only reliable guardian of the special rights and 
privileges of the French-Canadians, he waged continual warfare 
against Liberal Ministries at Ottawa, and opposed, but without 
success, Canada’s participation in World War II. He refused 
steadily to co-operate with the Federal Government in such matters 
as the national scheme of health insurance, and the construction of 
the Trans-Canada highway, and he debarred the universities and 
colleges of Quebec from accepting special grants available to them 
from the Federal Treasury ‘on the ground that the centralizers at 
Ottawa were trying to invade spheres assigned by the constitution 
to provincial jurisdiction.’ He crippled the activities of the trade 
unions by drastic anti-labour legislation; he awarded contracts 
without calling for tenders, and found a rich source of campaign 
funds in generous concessions of Crown properties like timberlands 
and mineral rights to powerful corporations, often American. He 
kept the office of Attorney-General in his own hands, with bad 
results in that the administration of justice was corrupt. In an 
article published in the Canadian Journal of Political Science, Mr 
Pierre Trudeau, a French-Canadian writer, declared that, while in 
the past there had been serious spells of corrupt and reactionary 
administration in Quebec, the worst had been reached under 
Duplessis. 

After he died in 1959 his successor Mr Paul Sauvé, an honest 
politician, made a brave beginning with reforms for a reversal of 
the policies of Duplessis and a repair of the damage done by them, 
but he died after a few months in office and Antonio Barrette, who 
replaced him and shared his aspirations, encountered such opposi- 
tion from the disciples of Duplessis in his party that he appealed 
for a fresh mandate last June, only to be defeated by the Liberals, 
who had found an able and energetic new provincial leader in Jean 
Lesage, who had made a good record at Ottawa as a member of 
the St Laurent Cabinet. 

In four months of office Mr Lesage has given evidence that he is 
the most promising political leader who has emerged in Quebec 
since Mr St Laurent entered politics in 1940. He has formed a 
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Cabinet which commands confidence, and has enlisted the services 
of a group of able young French-Canadian intellectuals for the 
planning and implementation of an almost revolutionary pro- 
gramme of reforms. It has a flavour of advanced liberalism and 
aims to bring Quebec into line with the other provinces in the fields 
of education and social welfare, in which it has been deplorably 
backward. He has also made a move to end the long feud of the 
provincial government with the Federal authority, and has agreed 
to co-operate with the latter in projects like insurance for hospitaliza- 
tion, in which they have a common interest. He is also cleaning up 
the administration of justice, but his plan for stamping out the 
political patronage which has long bedevilled the administration of 
Quebec’s affairs is encountering strong opposition from diehard 
members of his own party, who cling to the doctrine to the victors 
belong the spoils. He has also proposed to the other provinces the 
formation of a permanent interprovincial Council modelled on the 
Council of American States. Accordingly at the age of forty-two 
Mr Lesage has won for himself recognition as a national figure and 
is being talked about as a potential Prime Minister at Ottawa. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 











WHITHER JAPAN? 


For Japan, 1960 was a year of unprecedented economic pros- 
perity. It was also a year of precedented political turbulence. That 
a reconciliation of these phenomena has yet to be effected is 
evidenced in the concern for the future course of Japan’s policies, 
concern both of responsible Japanese opinion and of all nations 
of the free world. ‘Whither Japan?’ is a question frequently and 
justifiably voiced; the answer may well shape the course of Far 
Eastern affairs in 1961, indeed in this decade. 

Superficially, the statistics of Japan’s economic resurgence and 
conclusions based on the re-election in November of pro-Western 
Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda appear to prove a national stability 
that augurs very well. Yet, upon deeper analysis, neither the 
immediate nor the long-range future of Japan can be predicted 
with unhesitant optimism. The nation faces many a problem, both 
economic and political, each in its way treacherous, each capable 
of toppling the Ikeda government and inviting a revival of that 
violence which last summer blotted Japan’s international reputa- 
tion. 

On the side of optimism—at least from the standpoint of 
Japanese commerce, if not from her competitors in world markets 
—is her phenomenal post-war recovery, which has now truly 
outgrown the term ‘recovery,’ which is, more accurately, ‘a boom.’ 
As a result of her disastrous adventures in World War II, Japan in 
1945 had lost 45 per cent. of her territory; 44 per cent. of all 
manufacturing industries had been destroyed by air raids. Her 
national wealth at that time was measured at a meagre £190 
million; production was at a standstill; and inflation swept the 
country, accompanied by stringent rationing and nearly universal 
malnutrition. 

Yet by 1951 Japan’s production had reached pre-war level. 
To-day the level is 3-6 times that of the pre-war period, and the 
living standard in 1960 showed an increase of 40 per cent. over 
the best previous year in the nation’s history.’ The gross national 
product in fiscal 1959 amounted to £11 billion, a net gain of 

1 That Japan is fast becoming a ‘consumption society’ is indicated by the 
fact that before the war the consumers’ goods most in domestic demand 


were sewing machines, bicycles, and radios; to-day these comparatively 
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17:7 per cent. over the previous year and the highest annual gain 
in the post-war period. Economic growth for fiscal 1960 is esti- 
mated at 10°6 per cent. In all, Japan’s yearly average growth of 
gross national product of 8-2 per cent. over the past decade is 
second only to West Germany’s. 

Economists have attributed last year’s remarkable surge to 
three factors: (1) over-all improvement of the economy, which 
boosted personal consumption and government spending; (2) sharp 
expansion in inventory and plant-equipment investments; and (3) 
favoured exports which increased the credit margin of trade 
balance in the current account. Thus the present state of Japanese 
industry is characterized by a high growth rate of production, 
stable price trends, and a favourable trade balance—in both 1958 
and 1959 trade balance surpluses.’ 

This progress is the result, primarily, of a decade marked by 
remarkable increase in production of steel and coal, economic 
aid extended by the United States, government measures to stamp 
out inflation, and the boost given the economy by the 1950-3 
Korean conflict. As keystone of his re-election campaign last 
autumn, Ikeda promised that his government will push still 
further ahead in 1961, achieving a 9 per cent. economic growth 
and doubling the national income in ten years. 

Yet, over even these most favourable accomplishments and 
future promises there are clouds. A serious conflict exists between 
Japan’s domestic economic policies, which favour quotas and 
price-managing devices, and her external demands for free trade. 
She is sensitive about foreign accusations, in part correct, of a 
low level of wages in Japan, resulting in her ability to undercut 
competitors on the world market. She is equally sensitive about 
‘traditional markets’ and is the first to cry out when a so-called 
traditional market is invaded by a competitor. Yet wherever she 
has been able, she has invaded others’ traditional markets, for 


modest goods have been replaced by washing machines, refrigerators, and 
television sets. In Japanese cities to-day there is one television set for every 
25 households, 1 for 9 households in agrarian areas. 

'The following percentage increases for fiscal 1959 indicate in greater 
detail the health of the nation’s economy: personal consumption spending, 
86; government purchase of goods and services, 8°8; total domestic capital 
formation, 56-8; exports, 19-0; national income for distribution, 17-5; 
corporate income, 6°6; personal savings, 40-2. 
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instance the British wool textile market in the United States, 
where, for the past five years, Japan has edged out Britain. Thus, 
among her competitors, Japan has earned an undesired reputation 
for opportunism that bodes ill for long-term economic health. 

But certainly the most ominous cloud is the United States’ 
campaign to safeguard the dollar, a programme expected seriously 
to hit Japan’s economy later this year. Although the Ikeda govern- 
ment has generally belittled the possible effects, the Bank of 
Japan and economic planners are gravely concerned, fearing that 
American requests for Japan’s payment of post-war aid will be 
intensified, that Japan will be requested to be more positive in 
liberalizing trade, that international export competition will be 
complicated by reduced foreign aid and the American export 
drive, and that a possible intensification of import restrictions by 
the U.S. will have a large resultant impact on Japanese exports.’ 

In fiscal 1959 American off-shore procurements with Inter- 
national Co-operation Administration funds amounted to £180 
million, of which Japan took the largest single share of £40 million. 
Since in the manufacturing areas of cement, chemical fertilizers, 
and textiles, supply exceeds the domestic market demand, ICA 
purchases of those goods has been a major prop resisting a reces- 
sion in those industries. 

Critics of the Ikeda economic policies, the Socialist Party in 
particular, term his ‘double-the-income’ promise too rosy and 
unrealistic in the face of U.S. cancellation of more than £33 
million in offshore procurements; they warn that to push ahead 
anyway with the projected 9 per cent. annual economic growth 
would be foolish and could be accomplished only by dangerously 
cutting into Japan’s foreign currency reserves, which at present 
stand at nearly £600 million. Added to the cut in offshore pro- 
curements, say critics, will be the inevitable invasion of Japan’s 
South-east Asia markets by U.S. exporters, a £7 million annual 
cut in appropriations for U.S. forces stationed in Japan, a large 
yearly drop in spending by dependents of servicemen (who may 
gradually be returned to the United States), and a mass dismissal 
of Japanese employees at U.S. military installations in Japan. 


1A typical illustration of this fear is the prediction that Japan may lose 
£14 million worth of export trade with South Vietnam in 1961 due to the 
‘Buy American’ programme, since of a total of £17 million that Japan sold 
to South Vietnam last year, all but £3 million was financed under the ICA. 
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Although the critics may be unduly pessimistic over the effects 
of America’s save-the-dollar drive, the Ikeda government will 
need to pay serious attention to measures designed to minimize 
the effects and cannot solve the problem simply by encouraging 
comments such as that made recently by Economic Planning 
Agency director, Hisatsune Sakomizu, who stressed that offshore 
procurements were minor in the face of predicted earnings of 
£600 million this year in dollar credits from trade with the US., 
American military expenditures in Japan, and tourist spending. 

Whatever measures are originated, Japan cannot ignore her 
great dependence on the United States in foreign trade. In fiscal 
1959 Japan shipped 33-7 per cent. of her goods to the United 
States and purchased 33-4 per cent. of the commodities and raw 
materials she needed from the U.S.’ In a recent statement before 
the American Chamber of Commerce in Japan, U.S. Ambassador 
Douglas MacArthur II emphasized the economic ties between his 
country and Japan, underlining that since the end of World War II 
the U.S. Export-Import Bank had extended credits to Japan in 
the amount of £300 million, that American companies now have 
800 technical and patent licensing agreements with Japanese firms, 
and that activities of the U.S. Operations Mission’s technical 
assistance programme have accounted for an estimated 20 per 
cent. of the Japanese productivity gains since 1955. 

In all, Japan’s economic future must be termed bright, but not 
without problems. In a sense, the cessation of ICA purchases may 
have its encouraging side, if only that it will offer Japan the 
chance to stand on her own feet and to prove whether her much- 
envied economic growth has a truly solid basis or is simply the 
result of American assistance. 

On the side of pessimism—at least from the standpoint of those 
who desire stability and a firm pro-Western policy—is Japan’s 
unextirpated political violence. Violence has a long history in 

'Commodity-by-commodity statistics indicate clearly this trade depend- 
ence: in fiscal 1959 the U.S. bought 60 per cent. of Japan’s total exports of 
frozen tuna, 68°4 per cent. of canned tuna, 51-3 per cent. of raw silk, 
728 per cent. of plywood, 58-7 per cent. of ceramics, 54:2 per cent. of 
cultured pearls, 64-3 per cent. of wire rod, 49-6 per cent. of sewing machines, 
61-2 per cent. of transistor radios, and 60 per cent. of toys. From the U.S. 
Japan imported 36-1 per cent. of her required soyabean, 22-9 per cent. of 
taw cotton, 54 per cent. of scrap iron, 75-5 per cent. of coal, 66-9 per cent. 


of petroleum, 80-7 per cent. of beef tallow, and 67 per cent. of machinery. 
N 
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Japan; is, indeed, practically a way of life, politically speaking. 


This decade has begun with at least six significant incidents which | 


detract from the hopes of responsible Japanese and Japan’s friends 
for a lasting stability: 

(1) Thousands of leftist students of the National Federation of 
Students Self-Government Associations (Zengakuren) occupied 
Tokyo International Airport early last year, clashing fiercely with 
police in an unsuccessful attempt to prevent former Prime Minister 


Kishi from embarking for the United States to sign the highly > 


controversial revised Japan-U.S. Security Treaty. 

(2) In May the Security Treaty was ratified by the Japanese 
Diet, and students stormed Kishi’s residence, creating a mood of 
national excitement that resulted in the later resignation of Kishi 
and a new general election in November. 

(3) Anti-Security Treaty demonstrators surrounded the auto- 
mobile carrying U.S. Press Secretary James Hagerty and Ambas- 
sador MacArthur, threatening them with bodily harm. 

(4) More than 100,000 demonstrators stormed the Diet in pro- 
test against President Eisenhower’s proposed goodwill visit; one 
girl demonstrator was killed, and a humiliated Kishi was required 
to cancel Japan’s invitation to Eisenhower at the last moment. 

(5) In July Kishi was seriously stabbed at a party celebrating 
the election of Hayato Ikeda as president of the ruling Liberal- 
Democratic Party. 

(6) In October Socialist Party chairman Inejior Asanuma, cam- 
paigning for abolition of the Security Treaty, was stabbed to death 
by a rightist youth, Otoya Yamaguchi, who a few days later com- 
mitted suicide and thus became, among extreme right-wingers, a 
political martyr. 

These incidents—which could be amplified indefinitely by in- 
stances of fisticuffs on the floor of the Diet, by the bitter 311-day 
showdown strike between capital and miners, the largest strike 
in Japan’s post-war history, and like events—point up the fact 
that violence is still the accepted resort in Japanese politics, that 
true stability cannot be anticipated in Japan until orderly parlia- 
mentary procedures rather than Hollywood-style mob scenes are 
established as the means for settling conflicts. 

Focal point for most of last year’s violence was the revised 
security treaty, angrily and naturally opposed by the Socialist 
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and Communist Parties of Japan, in view of the fact that the 
treaty extended the stationing of U.S. military forces in Japan 
and continued the policy of placing Japan firmly in the Western 
camp. Ironically, the revised treaty actually diminished U.S. con- 
trol over the actions of its forces in Japan, yet the very extension 
of the pact, although more liberal, ran up against the strong 
movement to neutralize Japan, the main plank in the programmes 
of all the leftist parties. 

In the world’s only nation to experience directly the terrors of 
atomic warfare, it is understandable that a vigorous current of 
disentanglement courses through public opinion. That a neutral 
Japan is not, however, the majority wish was indicated in the 
November election, when Ikeda’s Liberal-Democrats, solidly sup- 
porting the military alliance with the U.S., were returned to power 
with an increased majority in the Diet. In addition to opposing 
neutralism and supporting the Japan-U\S. security set-up ‘in order 
to ensure security and peace of Japan and the minimum defence 
power needed for defending the country,’ the Liberal-Democrats 
promised to: 


(1) safeguard parliamentary politics by establishing fair rules 
for operation of the Diet and eliminating violence, both within 
and without the Diet; 

(2) promote economic and cultural interchange with the Soviet 
Union and Communist China under the principle of non-inter- 
ference with domestic affairs; 

(3) exterminate terrorism of both extreme leftists and rightists; 

(4) cultivate the capacity of Japanese industry to compete in the 
international market; 

(5S) carry out a drastic annual tax cut in the amount of £100 
million in 1961-2, designed especially to lighten tax burdens of 
small and medium income earners; 

(6) double the national income in ten years to bring about a 
standard of living equal to that of the West, make efforts to have 
Japan’s economy grow at an annual rate of 9 per cent. during 
the three years beginning in fiscal 1961, and maintain stabilization 
of prices; 

(7) improve social security measures; 

(8) realize complete employment in ten years by achieving 
intensive growth of economy; and 
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(9) expand educational facilities and try to ensure equal oppor- 
tunities to receive education. 
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On this platform, the Liberal-Democrats won a total of nearly 
23,000,000 votes, 57:6 per cent. of the popular vote, and increased 
their Diet seats from 283 to 296 which, due to the system of 
apportioning representatives, represents 63:3 per cent. of the 
467 seats. In addition, four elected independents moved into 
the Liberal-Democratic Party shortly after the election, bringing 
the total to 300. Naturally this notable increase was hailed by the 
government as a victory, although the party’s popular vote per- 
centage was practically the same as that registered in the May, 
1958, general election. 

Also claiming ‘victory’ in the November election was the Social- 
ist Party, now the only serious opposition group in Japan. The 
Socialists won 13,000,000 ballots, increased their strength in the 
Diet from 122 to 145 seats, much of the gain at the expense of 
the middle-of-the-road Democratic Socialists, a splinter party, 
whose seats dropped drastically from 40 to only 17. The Socialists 
were quick to point out that the so-called progressive parties 
(Socialists, Democratic Socialists, and Communists) won 39 per 
cent, of the total popular vote, as compared to only 24:5 per cent. 
in the 1952 general election; this gain over the past eight years 
was seen as a Clear indication of a popular movement toward the 
left. That the Liberal-Democrats failed to attain their goal of a 
2/3 majority (312 seats) in the Diet required for any constitutional 
change designed to strengthen Japan’s military self-defence organi- 
zation was cited by the Socialists as proof of the waning power 
of the conservative forces. It is true that the Liberal-Democrats 
rely heavily at the polls upon the older voters, that the parties of 
the left have been increasingly successful in attracting young 
voters; should this trend continue unchecked, the Socialist Party 
may well take over the reins of government within this decade. 

In view of the possibility, and the notable gains registered in 
the November election by the Socialist Party, the major planks in 
their platform are worthy of consideration: 

(1) oppose dictatorship of a majority party; 

(2) pursue a foreign policy of positive neutrality under which 
Japan will belong neither to East nor West; 
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(3) bring about resumption of diplomatic relations between 
Japan and Communist China at the earliest date possible; 

(4) abolish the Japan-U.S. security set-up, prevent bringing 
nuclear weapons into Japan, and realize complete abolition of 
U.S. military bases in Japan; 

(5) dissolve all rightist terrorist organizations; 

(6) correct Japan’s trade, which one-sidedly depends on the 
U.S., and re-open trade with Communist China on a full scale; 

(7) abolish all special tax measures aimed at protection of big 
enterprises, reduce or abolish indirect taxes on necessities of life, 
and lighten the tax burden on working people; 

(8) control large industries and eliminate monopolies; 

(9) provide medical insurance; and 

(10) introduce a minimum wage standard in order to end low 
wages and eliminate feudalistic employer-employee relations. 


WHITHER JAPAN? 


A comparison of this programme with that of the ruling con- 
servatives clearly indicates that should the Socialists come to 
power within this decade, far-reaching changes indeed will be 
effected in Japan’s domestic and foreign policies. For the present, 
however, the significant factor in the recent election is the polariza- 
tion of Japanese politics. That the electorate rejected the moderate 
platform of the Democratic Socialists, who supported parlia- 
mentary procedures to solve outstanding political differences, 
unhappily promises a continuation, even intensification, of the 
head-on collisions and violence that have characterized the recent 
scene. Whether one agrees with Ikeda that the election results 
‘have shown that the public endorses the government and approves 
of the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty’ or with Saburo Eda, acting 
chairman of the Socialist Party, that ‘the Socialist Party advance 
crushed the ambitions of ruling Liberal-Democrats for a stable, 
long-term control of government,’ it is apparent, especially from 
Eda’s choice of words, that instability will characterize the nation’s 
immediate political course. 

This instability was displayed immediately after the election, 
when a special session of the Diet was called to ratify Ikeda’s 
selection of a new Cabinet, appoint a Speaker of the Lower House, 
and officially install Ikeda as Prime Minister. The first three days 
of the special session were utterly wasted in squabbling over the 
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appointment of Speaker; the various factions of the Liberal- 
Democratic Party put forth their particular candidates for the 
post, dependent on their faction receiving a proper proportion of 


representation in the Cabinet. Thus there was an utter failure to | 


recognize the suprapartisan nature of the Speaker; instead the 
Speaker was selected solely on the basis of political strategy.’ 
Any reassurance gained as a result of the Liberal-Democrats’ 
election victory is diminished by the fierce factionalism that domi- 
nates the party itself, quite apart from its virulent antagonism 
with the Socialists. Cabinet appointments were made not on the 
basis of proven or promised ability, but entirely upon a satisfac- 
tion of the various rival cliques within the government party, with 
four posts allotted to followers of the Ikeda faction, two each to 
followers of factions headed by Eisaku Sato and former Prime 
Minister Kishi, one each to ex-deputy president of the Liberal- 


Democrats, Bamboku Ohno, and former Foreign Minister Aiichiro — 


Fujiyama, and one each to other factions. Fujiyama in particular 
was distressed over the Cabinet choices, since in the first Ikeda 
Cabinet his clique was represented by two members. Even more 
bitter was former Minister of International Trade and Industry 
Mitsujiro Ishii, who was first offered the chair of Speaker but 
refused because Ikeda failed to allocate at least two Cabinet posts 
to his faction. As a result of his refusal, Ikeda eliminated all Ishii 
followers from the Cabinet, and Ishii himself has, since the elec- 
tion, proceeded with the strengthening of his opposition clique 
within the Liberal-Democratic Party. 

The result of these typical actions is that factionalism is fast 


being accepted as an institution, and intraparty rivalries threaten | 


the very existence of the Ikeda regime, since each faction leader 
naturally sees himself as a potential Prime Minister. Responsible 
Japanese are cognizant of the dangers of this continuing factional- 
ism, and look toward a revision and tightening of the election 
law as a means to stamp it out.’ In the recent election, factionalism 


1The choice finally made and approved was Ichiro Kiyose, Speaker 
during the first Ikeda government, who was reappointed in the face of the 
Socialists’ irrational opposition because of the fact that he was in the 
Lower House chair when the Security Treaty was pressed or pushed through 
the Diet last summer by the government party. 

2 More than 2,000 persons were arrested for suspected violations of the 
election law after the November general election. Under the existing law, if 
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iberal- was not only perpetuated but bolstered by utter disregard for the 
or the statutory limits imposed by the present Public Offices Election 
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ion of Law for campaign donations. Whereas each Liberal-Democratic 
ure to | candidate was provided with about £1,000 in funds by the party 
id the | organization, he received ‘under-the-table’ donations estimated 
ry. conservatively at two or three times as much from his factional 
ocrats’ leader. 
domi- | Strife within the government party plays into the hands not only 
onism | of the Socialist opposition but the more extreme left-wing groups, 
yn the in particular the Japan Communist Party, which continues to hold 
tisfac- the support of approximately one million voters. Although the 
, With Communists aimed at three million popular votes in the November 
ach to election and won only one million, 2°9 per cent. of the total vote, 
Prime { they managed to increase their Diet seats from 1 to 3. However, 
iberal- | from their heyday in 1949, when they held 35 Diet seats, the Com- 
iichiro | munists have most definitely slipped, due perhaps to the overly 
ticular | violent support of the Zengakuren students during the anti- 
Ikeda | security treaty riots. Indeed, the Socialist Party, which during 
more |_ the riots mouthed anti-American slogans, sensed public indigna- 
dustry | tion and during the election campaign switched their cries from 
sr but | ‘American imperialism’ to ‘neutrality for Japan,’ a more moderate 
posts approach that obviously found more favour with the electorate 
1 Ishii than the vicious Communist platform. Yet the Communist Party 
> elec- | is far from dead, and should the Ikeda regime crumble would be 
clique | quick to take advantage of any resultant swing to the left. 


In addition, the country’s two powerful trade unions are ever 
is fast on the alert for ways to bring the downfall of the Liberal-Demo- 


reaten ) cratic government. The General Council of Trade Unions of Japan 
leader | (Sohyo) supported the anti-security pact violence last summer, and 
nsible donated some £120,000 to the Socialist Party’s election campaign; 
Honal- its members were warned that the Liberal-Democrats represent a 
ection restoration of militarism in Japan under the pretext of main- 
nalism | tenance of public safety. At the same time, the other major union, 
oe ) The Japan Trade Congress (Zenro), donated a similar sum to the 
jpeaker —______ 
of the a successful candidate is found guilty during a three-month period, the 
in the runner-up can be declared winner. But in reality those indicted wage endless 
hrough court battles, and by the time the sentence is meted out another election has 
arrived and they enjoy the privileges of Diet members. In the post-war 
of the period only one Diet representative has been declared invalid, an indication 


law, if of the meaninglessness of the present election law. 
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Democratic Socialists; Zenro, although it strongly opposes the 
Ikeda government, supports sound democratic parliamentarianism 
and has campaigned for an end to violence on both right and left. 
That its moderate programme failed to attract voters stresses even 
more the unfortunate polarization of Japanese politics. 

Thus it is apparent that despite outward signs of strength—the 
phenomenal economic progress and a sensible, conservative 
government—Japan actually faces the future insecurely. The 
immediate and long-range future of the nation depends essentially 
on a proper solution of at least six outstanding problems: 

(1) Economic measures must be developed to cope with 
America’s ‘save-the-dollar’ drive, lest the Japanese economy sud- 
denly sag. These measures must include an effective Asian-to-Asian 
aid programme involving Japanese assistance to under-developed 
nations.’ 

(2) The delicate problem of Japan’s policy toward Red China 
must be resolved, including the matter of formal recognition of 
the Peiping regime and government-to-government trade agree- 
ments. 

(3) Solid parliamentary government must be reconstructed in 
order to end violence as a means of approaching differences of 
opinion and policy. 

(4) Political morality, in particular procedures relating to elec- 
tion bribes, must be strengthened and corruption in political life 
eliminated. 

(5) An end to intraparty factionalism must be effected if the 
ruling party is to effectively govern the nation. 

(6) A solution to the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty arrangement 
must be resolved in order that Japan be effectively safeguarded 
against Communist moves in the Far East. 

Until a solution to these and numerous lesser problems is 
realized, an answer to ‘Whither Japan?’ in 1961 and in this decade 
remains hazy and worrisome. The course of Far Eastern affairs 
hinges to a considerable extent upon the answer to that question. 

JOHN BARR 


1 Foreign Minister Zentaro Kosaka pledges Japanese support to under- 
developed nations of Asia, but a similar plan was defeated in the Diet only 
last year. Aid may well have to come through private investments, although 
Kosaka plans to introduce a £5,000,000 Japanese foreign aid plan in this 
year’s session of the Diet. 
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CUBA 
A CASE-HISTORY 


THE appearance in power in Cuba of Dr Fidel Castro in January 
1959 led many commentators to assume that democracy would 
effectively replace there the overthrown dictatorship of General 
Fulgencio Batista. Yet as the months passed, and not only did 
democracy fail to appear but relations between Cuba and the 
United States steadily deteriorated, the same commentators, 
puzzled, began to ask: Why has democracy not come to Cuba? 
Why has Dr Castro ever more bitterly attacked the United States? 
That surprise betrayed at best a lack of awareness and at worst a 
total ignorance of Cuba’s history and of her past relationship with 
the United States. Both are worth some attention because both 
provide not only the immediate explanation for what has been 
happening in Cuba but also, in many ways, a broader illumination 
of concurrent events in Latin America as a whole. 

Columbus himself discovered Cuba, which accounts for half the 
land area of the West Indies, during his first voyage, on October 27, 
1492. The island was not totally conquered until 1511 when the 
Spaniards, under Diego Velasquez, began to write, in savagery and 
bloodshed, the first chapter in the story of modern Cuba. The 
gentle, friendly natives whom Columbus had found performing 
their native dances and smoking tobacco fled to the forests and 
mountains where they were gradually pursued and captured as 
serfs. It was their subsequent treatment which led Bartolomé de 
Las Casas, who had witnessed it, to his mission of protecting the 
Indians of Spanish America. But his efforts did not ensure their 
survival in Cuba, where they rapidly died off. Of the estimated 
200,000 original inhabitants of the island only 4,000 were left by 
1532. The Spaniards, anxious for labour, had begun the importa- 
tion of negro slaves in 1523 and so had added a new dimension to 
what was to become the problem of Cuba. 

Thus, although it was from Cuba that Cortés set out for Mexico 
and De Soto for Florida, the island at an early stage in her modern 
history already stood apart from the rest of Spanish America. Her 
conquest had been proportionately more savage than that of any 
189 
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other Spanish colony, her native population was soon exterminated 
and negro slaves imported in proportionately greater numbers than 
in Spain’s other American territories. Against this background the 
geographical position of Cuba held the seeds of future trouble. The 
greater part of Spain’s new colonies lay secure and largely un- 
disturbed behind her imperial curtain. But Cuba, with an accessi- 
bility which quickly made her an important entrepét for Spanish 
colonial trade, soon attracted the attention of other nations. Begin- 
ning with the smuggling of slaves, that attention later took the 
form of raids by pirates and buccaneers. Cuba was a favourite base 
for Henry Morgan, who, like those before and after him, profited 
from the fact that the administration of the island was loose and 
corrupt and marked by bitter feuds among its rulers. In the mid- 
eighteenth century, from 1762 to 1763, Cuba was held by the 
British under the Earl of Albemarle and Admiral Sir George 
Pococke, being eventually returned to Spain in exchange for 
Florida. All in all Cuba was at the very centre of the Caribbean 
cockpit in which English, French, and Dutch struggled so long and 
so fiercely for pre-eminence. It was an experience that could not fail 
to leave on the island a further impress of lawlessness and blood- 
shed. 

When Napoleon occupied Spain, Cuba not only proclaimed her 
continued allegiance to the dethroned Ferdinand VII but, unlike 
the rest of Spanish America, maintained it. The island became the 
main base from which Spain tried to reassert her authority on the 
mainland. In any case, with one-third of the population negro 
slaves and another third of mixed race the criollos were not anxious 
for an independence in which they would have been outnumbered. 
So they gave no encouragement to a plan devised by Simon Bolivar 
in 1826 to liberate Cuba by means of an expeditionary force from 
South America. 

Yet Spain persisted in Cuba with all those policies which had 
lost her the rest of her American colonies—absolute and often 
arrogant rule by Spanish officials; excessive taxation to yield a 
revenue for Madrid; the slanting of trade to favour Spain; and the 
exclusion of Cuban-born Spaniards from the major offices in the 
colony. Above all, extortion and corruption were practised by 
Spanish officialdom, from the Captain-General downwards, with 
few exceptions. Miguel Tacén, Captain-General from 1834 to 1838, 
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found corruption rife and the island shadowed by filth and neglect. 
Professional assassins and blackmailers could be hired at will, and 
there were 12,000 vagrants in Havana alone. Tacén built roads, 
Cuba’s first railway and other public works. But he also deported 
Cubans for holding supposed seditious views, and his stern asser- 
tion of Spanish authority aroused deep discontent. 

After 1838 Cuba returned to the ways from which Tacén had 
sought in some respects to rescue her. There was not yet any general 
desire for independence, for the Spaniards and the criollos both 
wanted to maintain slavery, although for different reasons. The 
Spaniards’ object in continuing to import slaves was to ensure that 
the colonists remained outnumbered. The colonists wanted slaves 
to enable them to compete in sugar production with Jamaica and 
Barbados. Despite the signature of a treaty with Britain in 1820 
designed to extinguish the slave trade it continued without respite 
for more than forty years, with the Captain-General in Cuba 
receiving a fee of three doubloons, or $51, for every African slave 
landed in the island. This continued negro influx, coupled with the 
discontent of existing slaves, led to a series of slave revolts. One 
such, in 1837, was savagely suppressed by Tacén. Another, in 
1843, was caused by white attempts to dispossess the free negroes 
and mulattos. 

Yet the unexpected happened. Spanish efforts to swamp the 
criollos by slaves might in due course have led to a slave rising 
against the whites on the pattern of what had happened on the 
other side of the Windward Channel, in Haiti. Instead, in Cuba the 
criollos gradually began to make common cause with the negroes, 
and in 1868 a typical criollo landowner raised the standard of 
independence. He was Manuel de Céspedes, el padre de la patria, 
who, after freeing his own slaves, began a struggle which was to 
last for ten years and in which negroes and mulattos were in the 
forefront of the fighting, one Antonio Maceo, ‘the bronze titan,’ 
becoming a national hero. In this conflict Cuba suffered from the 
legacy of ferocity and bloodshed to which history and geography 
had combined to make her the heiress. The Spaniards released 
criminals to join the bloodthirsty and ill-disciplined irregulars in 
their ranks, to whose savagery the rebels responded by burning the 
houses and sugar crops of all who favoured Spain. Outstanding 
among the rebel leaders was Maximo Gémez, a master of guerilla 
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warfare, who taught his mounted levies to charge the Spanish 
infantry with the machete. But towards its end the war degenerated 
into sporadic raids and banditry, and in 1878 the rebels accepted 
the Zanjén Convention. This promised them an amnesty, freedom 
for rebel slaves, the abolition of slavery, governmental reforms and 
local autonomy. The end of slavery was decreed in 1880 and 
effected in 1886. 

The war had ended but dissatisfaction with Spanish rule was now 
widespread in Cuba. Yet there was no immediate agreement on 
whether and how it should be ended. Some favoured autonomy 
under the Spanish Crown, which, despite the Zanjén Convention, 
had not been granted. But in 1895 the supporters of independence, 
led by José Marti and the veterans Gémez and Maceo, and sup- 
ported by other emigré Cubans from the United States, began a 
three-year war for freedom. The horrors of this struggle surpassed 
anything previously experienced in Cuba. The rebels destroyed 
whatever might aid the Spaniards, and by a deliberate ‘scorched 
earth’ policy drove the homeless and hungry peasants into their 
own ranks. For their part the Spaniards drove the peasants into 
garrison towns where, supplies being cut by the rebels, they starved. 
In 1897 Madrid announced the concession of autonomy to Cuba, 
but it was too late. The United States proposed intervention 
between Spain and her colony, and five months later, while rela- 
tions between Washington and Madrid were strained, the United 
States battleship Maine mysteriously blew up in Havana harbour. 
The resulting Spanish-American War brought Spanish rule in Cuba 
to an end. 

That Cuba finally came to the watershed in her modern history 
through the intervention of the United States was sufficient evidence 
of an already-existing interest in her future among her northern 
neighbours. Indeed, from the early nineteenth century there had 
been suspicions in the rest of Latin America, in Madrid and else- 
where in Europe, that the United States intended to annex Cuba. 
Both Jefferson and Adams were known to have regarded Cuba as 
among those countries which the ‘law of political gravitation’ 
would eventually give to the United States. According to a Brazilian 
historian, Oliveira Lima, it was this hope which led the United 
States to object to Bolivar’s plan to liberate Cuba in 1826. Cer- 
tainly, in 1845, Vice-President Dallas publicly toasted the annexa- 
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tion of Cuba, and the outbreak of war between the United States 
and Mexico in the following year, and the resulting loss by Mexico 
of territory to her northern neighbour, were generally regarded as 
underlining the imperialist ambitions of Washington. Against a 
background of considerable public agitation in the United States 
in favour of annexation of Cuba, President Polk in 1848 suggested 
to Spain that the United States should buy the island for 
$100,000,000, but without result. The next administration opposed 
expansion, although two filibustering expeditions, led by a Vene- 
zuelan, Narciso Lépez, and including United States citizens, 
successfully sailed from New Orleans for Cuba. 

Nevertheless, public pressure in the United States caused bills 
to be introduced into Congress appropriating money for the pur- 
chase of Cuba, and in 1853 Pierre Soulé, a French-American who 
had publicly praised Lépez and who had, in the Senate, urged that 
Cuba should be seized by force, was appointed Minister to Spain 
with powers to ‘negotiate . . . concerning cession of the island of 
Cuba . . . to the United States.’ During his stay in Madrid Soulé 
made it his ‘one aim and ambition to acquire Cuba . . . by purchase; 
by favour . . . by threat of war.’ In October 1854 he joined Mason 
and Buchanan, his opposite numbers in Paris and London, in 
drawing up the Ostend Manifesto. This declared that ‘from the 
peculiarity of its geographical situation Cuba is as necessary to the 
North American republic as any of its present members.’ It further 
declared that if Spain refused a price for Cuba ‘far beyond its 
present value’ and if Cuba in Spanish hands were found ‘seriously 
to endanger our internal peace and the existence of our cherished 
union’ then ‘by every law, divine and human, we shall be justified 
in wresting it from Spain.’ This view was disapproved by the State 
Department but supported by the Democratic Party Convention of 
1854. When Buchanan became president in 1857 he made no secret 
of his continuing desire to ‘add Cuba to the Union,’ and regularly 
urged purchase of the island in his Messages to Congress. In the 
following presidential campaign the slogan of the Democrats was 
‘Cuba must be ours.’ 

It is true that among those in Cuba who sought either liberaliza- 
tion of Spanish rule or its end there were those who advocated 
annexation of the island by the United States. But they were always 
in a minority, and one of their leading spirits, the poet José 
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Antonio Saco, who had once held that union with the United 
States would benefit Cuba later changed his mind. In his Jdeas 
sobre la incorporacion de Cuba en los Estados Unidos he opposed 
the idea of annexation by, or union with, the United States on the 
ground that immigration thence would be detrimental to Cuban 
nationality. If Spain refused to grant reforms, he now advocated, 
instead, complete independence. Supporters of some form of union 
with the United States were in the rebel ranks during the civil war 
of 1868-78, but although the rebel government appointed an envoy 
to President Grant’s administration they did not go so far as to 
ask for outright United States help. The Spectator remarked at the 
time: 


The Spanish Americans have learned from the example of Texas, 
that to invite Anglo-Americans to aid them in establishing or main- 
taining independence of Spain, is to enact the part of the horse 
which allowed the man to mount it in order to hunt down the 
beasts that had given it offence. Spanish governors have oppressed 
the Creoles, but American liberators have deprived them of their 
homes and lands. The Cuban people prefer settling their accounts 
with their mother-country unaided by their neighbours of the 
United States. 


As for the United States, although the House of Representatives 
passed a resolution recognizing the rebels as belligerents, the 
Administration itself rejected the temptation to intervene and main- 
tained strict neutrality—except that President Grant proposed to 
Spain, without success, that Cuba should be given her independence 
in return for a large Cuban indemnity guaranteed by Washington. 
President Johnson was later anxious to gain possession of Cuba. 
Yet, despite the continuance of these annexationist ambitions, 
President McKinley declined to carry them to their logical conclu- 
sion at the end of the Spanish-American War. 

The causes for this new disinterestedness in Washington in the 
actual possession of Cuba were traceable back to the Civil War. 
Up to that time supporters in the United States of union with, or 
annexation of, Cuba had been southerners who saw in such a 
development some reinforcement of the system of slavery; for Cuba 
had become an important slave market for the United States. The 
outcome of the Civil War not only ended this latter traffic but also, 
as a result, reduced sugar production in the Southern States, and 
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powerful interests now appeared in New York whose object was 
to recoup these losses, and avoid the higher labour costs resulting 
from the end of slavery, by increasing the production of sugar in 
Cuba. To them Cuba as an integral part of the United States was, 
for obvious economic reasons, a less attractive prospect than a 
Cuba in which Washington was able to ensure security for United 
States investments but where otherwise economic activities were 
untrammelled. 

Thus on the morrow of the Spanish-American War Washington’s 
first care was to lay the foundations for such security, and with 
this object Cuba was placed under temporary United States military 
government. Against a background of honest administration, a 
novelty in Cuba, the human and material wreckage of war was 
restored, and a convention met and framed a constitution for the 
island. However, it rejected the inclusion in the constitution of an 
agreement with the United States incorporating the Platt Amend- 
ment, regarded by Washington as an essential means of ensuring 
future security and stability in Cuba. The amendment provided 
that Cuba should grant to the United States coaling and naval 
stations at Rio Hondo and Guantanamo, undertake not to contract 
debts which could not be covered by normal revenues, and, above 
all, consent that the United States could intervene in her affairs to 
maintain ‘a government adequate for the protection of life, property 
and individual liberty.’ But the convention was eventually brought 
to agree to these conditions, and in May 1902 the military govern- 
ment came to an end and Cuba’s first elected president, Sefior 
Estrada Palma, took over political control of the island. 

Yet by 1906 the United States were once more in control of 
Cuba. After four years of good government attempts by President 
Estrada’s supporters to secure his re-election brought about an 
armed rising of his opponents. Both camps appealed for United 
States help, whereupon President Theodore Roosevelt sent two com- 
missioners, one of whom, the future President Taft, named himself 
provisional governor. He was shortly succeeded by Charles E. 
Magoon, appointed by Washington as Governor of Cuba, and he 
tuled the island until 1909, when he handed over power to the 
newly-elected President José Miguel Gémez. 

The State Department claimed that the United States did not 
afterwards intervene in Cuba. Yet the chief characteristics of Cuban 
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political life from that time until the fall of President Batista were 
corruption and either military, political, or economic intervention 
by the United States. In 1911 a revolt of dissatisfied ex-soldiers was | 
quelled by a stern warning from the north. In 1912 a negro rising 
was suppressed by United States marines, landed to protect United 
States property despite Cuban protests. In 1917 a revolt brought 
about by the success with which President Menocal secured his | 
re-election led to the reappearance of United States marines who | 
now stayed in Cuba until 1922. In 1921, with civil war imminent 
in the island, President Wilson sent General Crowder to Havana | 
as his personal representative. During the period of United States 
military government Crowder had revised the Cuban administrative 
system and the electoral law. He now sought to appease internal 
strife, obtained a United States loan against promises of financial | 
reform and brought about the appointment of an ‘honest’ govern- | 
ment. But the latter vanished on Crowder’s departure, and his 
subsequent return as Ambassador coincided with a significant 
change in United States policy towards Cuba. Henceforth that 
policy was no longer directed primarily at maintaining internal 
peace. Washington now realized that the security demanded by 
United States interests in Cuba could be obtained only by a policy 
of support for whoever was in power in the island, with little or no 
reservation. In effect United States intervention now assumed a 
political or economic rather than a military form. 
General Machado, who took office as president of Cuba in 1925 
and engineered his own re-election in 1929, ruled the island by a | 
combination of terrorism and corruption excessive even by Cuban 
historical standards. Nevertheless, President Coolidge was able to 
tell the Pan-American Conference at Havana in February 1928 
that the Cuban people were ‘independent, free and prosperous, 
enjoying all the advantages of self-government,’ citing in particular 
the ‘stability of their government in the genuine expression of 
opinion in the ballot-box.’ The fact was that Washington supported 
Machado because the big sugar interests saw in him the best means 
of carrying out the restriction schemes by which they hoped to raise 
the price of sugar and so increase the value of their crop holdings. 
Indeed, despite the financial provisions of the Platt Amendment, 
Machado was able to raise enormous loans in the United States, 
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where his final expulsion from office by the Cubans themselves was 
greeted with alarm. 

Pursuing their policy of support for the Cuban man in power 
the United States tried to prop up, with destroyers, Machado’s 
successor, Sefior Manuel de Céspedes, son of el padre de la patria. 
On his fall within a few months Washington refused recognition 
to Sefior Grau San Martin on the ground that he was anti-American, 
thereby bringing about his collapse and succession by Colonel 
Carlos Mendieta, who was recognized. During this period ten 
United States warships, including a battleship, were in Cuban ports 
and another twenty-nine within steaming distance. President Men- 
dieta’s rule was marked by strikes, arson, riots, and martial law, 
but President Franklin Roosevelt in his ‘Good Neighbour’ policy 
abrogated the Platt Amendment in May 1934, although the United 
States retained control of the Guantanamo base. Washington thus 
abandoned the right of intervention in Cuba’s affairs and to all 
appearances gave the island formal independence. But the policy 
of supporting the man in power was continued, to the benefit of the 
three presidents who held office between the fall of Mendieta in 
December 1935 and the assumption of the presidency, in October 
1940, by the then Colonel Batista, the power behind the scenes since 
the flight of Machado. 

During his first term of office Batista gave Cuba better govern- 
ment than she had ever before enjoyed. His two successors were 
both accused of embezzlement of public funds, but both were sup- 
ported by the United States. By now United States firms in Cuba 
had become used to meddling in local politics, to the extent that in 
1943-4 the United States Ambassador in Havana, Mr Spruille 
Braden, was obliged to warn them against subsidizing selected 
candidates for government office. This warning had only a tem- 
porary effect, and there was no doubt that both Washington and 
United States interests in Cuba quietly welcomed the return to 
power of Batista in 1952 as the result of a military coup. Although 
he now increasingly maintained himself in office by methods remi- 
niscent of the Machado era, the United States put all its influence 
behind Batista, and continued to do so even after Dr Castro’s 
tebellion had become a serious factor in the political scene. 

Any understanding of intervention by the United States in Cuba 


between 1902 and 1959 requires some consideration of the economic 
0 
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interests which it was designed to protect. United States investment 
in Cuba began earlier than in South America, but at the outset it 
was mainly represented by small entrepreneurs with little capital 
but great energy. On the eve of the Spanish-American War some 
estimates of the value of United States investment were as high as 
$50,000,000. By modern standards this is a small figure, but a 
Cuban author, Dr Antonio Varveldi, commented that even then 
‘although we depended on Spain politically we were economically | 
a colony of the United States of the North.’ Such was the back- 
ground against which, under the protection of the Platt Amendment, 
millions of dollars poured into Cuba from the north. 


The expansion of the island’s sugar industry was the primary | 


objective of this new investment. The basis of the colonial industry, 
that grinding capacity was balanced with local supply, was not one 
on which a system of mass output and low costs could be built. 
Thus the old mills were replaced by new mills in which, as in the 
additional mills which now appeared, the latest technical equip- 
ment was installed. This increased grinding capacity required in- 
creased supplies of sugar and these were obtained by the breaking | 
up of the large cattle estates of the colonial period, and of com- 
munal land, and their incorporation in new sugar plantations. The 
Cuban rural landowner vanished, replaced by vast estates of which 
the owners were not merely absentee landlords but foreign absentee 
landlords in the shape of United States corporations. Even those 
small, independent planters who survived were tied to the large | 
estates because only the latter now possessed the mills. { 

On these foundations sugar production in Cuba expanded | 
rapidly, encroaching ever more widely on available land. At the | 
outset, and even as late as 1920, production was based mainly in 
Western Cuba. But as yields fell and land was abandoned the | 
plantations moved steadily eastwards so that by 1939 only one-fifth 
of the total production came from the original areas but as much 
as one-third from the extreme east of the island. By 1957 some 
3,300,000 acres, or more than half the cultivated area of Cuba, was 
devoted to sugar production, and three-fifths of the industry—and 
thus the greater part of the best land—was owned directly of 
indirectly by United States interests. In 1957 Cuba produced 
12 per cent. of the world’s sugar, and sugar and its by-products 
accounted for almost 80 per cent. of the island’s exports of which, 
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thanks to the United States’ stake in the Cuban sugar industry, 
the greater part went thither. In the United States Cuba enjoyed 
an import quota amounting to one-third of the sugar consumption 
of the United States and equal to three-quarters of the annual 
imports of sugar. In addition Cuban sugar commanded a premium 
price in the United States market and, in a good year, that premium 
alone was worth anything from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000. 

The sugar industry became the major sphere of United States 
investment in Cuba. But United States capital was also prominent 
in sulphur and nickel mining, in hotels and shops, and wholly 
owned the island’s entire telephone and electric power system. In 
fact United States investments, reckoned at $1,000,000,000, ex- 
ceeded those in any other single country except Canada. No less 
than 75 per cent. of Cuba’s exports went to the United States, and 
75 per cent. of her imports came thence. Altogether, therefore, 
Cuba depended for her survival on a single industry whose produc- 
tion and markets were dominated by the United States, and on a 
domestic economy in which United States capital directly or in- 
directly held almost total control of industry and commerce. On 
the eve of Dr Castro’s appearance in power United States business 
interests had thus achieved in Cuba what they had set out to 
accomplish on the morrow of the Spanish-American War; for 
Cuba, as numerous United States writers have admitted, had 
become an economic dependency of the United States. 

Yet in seeking to ensure stability for their interests in Cuba the 
United States created a situation of economic instability which was 
eventually to lead to the disappearance of those interests in the 
resulting political and social upheaval. The essence of that situation 
was that Cuban prosperity depended on a single crop and, virtually, 
on a single market. The sugar import quotas of the United States 
were and are fixed annually. The whole Cuban economy was thus 
at the mercy of any change either in the quota or in the price paid 
for sugar by the United States. Any variation in quota or price 
immediately had severe repercussions in the island. In 1920 the 
price of sugar, in the aftermath of war, rose almost overnight from 
7 cents to 24 cents per Ib. The result was the so-called ‘dance of 
millions’ in which land values soared and palaces were built by 
the wealthy few. But within weeks the boom had collapsed. In 
1929 Cuba’s sugar exports were worth $188,636,000, but by 1932 
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the figure had sunk to only $39,682,000. In 1952 1,750,000 tons of 
sugar were withdrawn from the market to bolster the falling price. 
In 1953 Cuba’s income from sugar was $527,506,164 but in 1956 
only $430,000,000. Yet in 1957 it climbed to $680,000,000. 

The social consequences of this dependence on a single crop and 
fluctuating prices were serious. The wages of the sugar workers, 
one-quarter of the island’s working population, were pegged to the 
price of sugar, and so they were the victims of any fluctuations. 
Yet in this they were caught in a vicious circle. The price of sugar 


was largely governed by regulation of production, achieved by an | 





annual production limit being set by presidential decree. But while | 


price maintenance favoured the workers by providing some assur- 
ance of a minimum wage, annual variations in production limits 
meant similar variations in the amount of work available. In any 
case the workers could be sure of only ten weeks’ work each year 
during the sugar harvest. Only 12 per cent. of them were employed 
for the whole year; the rest lived in their bohios, shacks built of 
palm leaves and branches, either idle or on the briefest part-time 
work. In recent years the sugar workers earned an average of 
$75 a month. Out of harvest time they lived on credit, allowing 
the local store-keeper to recoup himself from their earnings during 
the harvest. Thus any change in the price of sugar only meant that 
they were more or less in debt in a country where the cost of living 
was higher than in the United States—a result of the concentration 
of investment in sugar at the expense of agriculture, and the 
consequent need to import food. In the towns the wealthy, wary 
of changes in the sugar market and their disruptive effects on the 
economy, preferred to keep their funds in the banks rather than 
invest them. The less wealthy largely depend on possession of 
official sinecures, the lotteries or United States tourists. 

The Cuban economic scene, and its political and social under- 
tones, were sharply illuminated in a report issued by a mission 
from the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
which visited the island in 1950. While admitting that Cuba had 
attained an income level among the highest in Latin America the 
mission reported that the income per head of the population, at 
$300, was only slightly above the figure for the early ’20s. “The 
growth of the Cuban economy,’ said their report, ‘has not matched 
the needs of the existing population, still less those of coming 
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generations. . . . Cuba is living in, and on, the past.’ The report 
went on to point to the sugar industry as a preponderant factor in 
the ‘relatively static character of the Cuban economy.’ Yet, as the 
report added, although the sugar industry: 


stopped growing many years ago . . . sugar plays an even greater 
part in the exports of Cuba to-day than it did in the past. The 
economy, in fact, is more at the mercy of fluctuations in world 
sugar prices than ever before. This causes constant feelings of 
insecurity which . . . tend to restrict initiative. 


Such is the record of Cuba, a case-history necessarily briefly 
stated. The purpose of this article is not to condemn the actions 
either of the Cubans or of the United States but rather to demon- 
strate that events in Latin America cannot accurately be judged 
without regard to the history of the region or by purely Anglo- 
Saxon standards. Thus, the record of Cuba shows beyond question 
that democracy is not yet a practicable proposition in the island. 
It shows, no less, the roots of the political and social upheaval that 
has brought Cuba into the world’s headlines almost continuously 
during the last two years, and of the hostility felt towards the 
United States by Dr Castro. The remainder of Latin America has 
not, as a whole, suffered as much or as recently as Cuba from 
historical misfortune nor from so great a concentration of United 
States investment or so great a dependence on the United States 
market. Nevertheless, the historical factors which have brought 
about an explosion in Cuba are broadly present in each of the other 
Latin American republics. Whatever may be the fate of the Castro 
tegime in Cuba, there is no chance that the island will ever revert 
to the status quo ante. Similarly, there is no chance that the rest of 
Latin America will escape the consequences, in one form or 
another, of a history which needs to be studied and understood if 
coming events there are to be correctly assessed. 


N. P. MACDONALD 





FURTHER PROGRESS OF NEW MODERN HISTORY 


The New Cambridge Modern History, Vol. X: The Zenith of 
European Power, 1830-70, edited by J. P. T. Bury. (Cambridge 
University Press 40s.) 


As this formidable work proceeds on its way it appears to assume 
more shapeliness and cohesion. In the latest volume the contribu- 
tors’ team work is of a more uniformly competent standard than 
in previous volumes of the History I have reviewed in the Quarterly. 
As prologue, Chapter I, to the present epic theme it is appropriate 
that the editor, J. P. T. Bury, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, should provide a masterly comprehensive summary. 


The prodigious forces discovered and exploited through many 
decades by the inventive genius and tireless energy of the European 
peoples [he writes] seemed in the middle of the nineteenth century to 
carry them upwards to the very zenith of their power. . . . Conflict 
had not attained the suicidal proportions of 1914-18, and, although 
men of vision like Tocqueville and Gioberti could foretell the 
immense future power of the United States or Russia, it was not 
until after that first ‘world war’ that a European statesman would 
write of the decadence of Europe and a European thinker dilate 
upon the decline of the West. 


Industrialism being a prime feature in those zenith-borne years, 
Mr Bury reflects that 


what gave manpower and Europe, with which must be coupled 
North America, its superior material strength was the Industrial 
Revolution. . . . And what great things the hosts of workers were 
to accomplish under the direction of these heroes of a new age, the 
engineers and the contractors and the capitalists, ‘wonders far sur- 
passing the Egyptian pyramids, Roman aqueducts, and Gothic 
cathedrals’! . . . During these years, 1830-70, England’s industrial 
and commercial expansion continued unabated. 


Before 1830 there was the advent of the steamboat which was 
‘to compass the oceans, surpass sail, sound the death knell of the 
“wooden walls” of the old-time navies, and, overcoming some 
formidable technical problems, provide services which were safe, 
efficient, regular, and economical.’ There were the ocean cable, 
the telegraph, news agencies. Speed was ‘an exhilarating new 
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factor in man’s experience’; the scientist ‘extended his domain 
RY far into space.’ 


Such . . . was a part of the vast background to the events of these 
h of crowded and sometimes tumultuous years. It is that part in which 





ridge the eye of the beholder falls upon the highlights that seem to justify 
\ a great and confident optimism; in which he sees men who believe 
{ that they are captains of their souls and masters of their fate 
sume marching surely forward under the banner of Progress. . . . Man’s 
: creative genius had more than ever outstripped his moral capacity. 
ribu- Thoughtful observers saw their fellows absorbed as never before 
than | by the business of getting and spending, and they saw emerging as 
terly. | patrons of art and as leaders of the new industrial civilization the 
yriate \ new kind of rich men who had no leisure to cultivate the things 
il ege of the spirit, but were mere ‘spent ones of a workday age.’ 
ry. ’ But, Mr Bury observes, ‘many thinkers compared the rise of the 
, people to the barbarian invasions. . . . Nationality too easily 
many | degenerated into nationalism, injecting new causes of embitter- 
a | ment and strife into the rivalries of peoples.’ Such words as 
ae | liberalism, nationalism, industrialism, socialism ‘should not be 
nough ’ allowed to obscure the infinite richness and variety of life and 
ll_ the thought even within the narrow confines of Europe itself,’ for 
a = ) within the general framework of European civilization, helping to 
yo ‘ weave or to act as foils to its dominant patterns, how many worlds 
mandi lay juxtaposed, intermingled, and overlapping! . . . Within the 
realm of faith the worlds of Protestantism with all its numerous 
years, churches and sects, of Roman Catholicism with its monolithic struc- 


ture of orthodoxy, and of Islam and of the Jews of the dispersion 
scattered widely from the banking-houses of the West to the ghettos 
yupled of the East. 


ustrial | Moreover, literature produced giants of realism such as Balzac, 


; were Romantic prophets and poets like Carlyle, Lamartine, and 
a Michelet, religious geniuses like Newman or Dostoevsky, and 
Jothic | writers who practised the doctrine of Art for Art’s sake. In fine, 


ustrial > Mr Bury concludes, 


what reader, contemplating the infinite complexity of this ever more 
» wes swiftly changing historical scene and considering the efforts which 
, the men of the mid-nineteenth century . . . made to remould their 
of the | world or to preserve it from upheaval, can fail to be moved by the 
some | marvels they accomplished and by the dramas and tragedies of an 
> safe, age that was so significant in the history of mankind. 


cable, | Chapter II, ‘Economic Change and Growth,’ surveys the com- 
z new mercial character of farming, improvement of methods, greater 
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dependence on capital, the science and problems of agricultural 
medicine, mechanical innovations in machines, textiles, loco- 
motives, marine engines. Other topics include the iron-masters, 
steel, coal mines, improved transport. ‘Cotton was the single 
industry into which industrial revolution had cut really deep by 
the twenties.’ 

In Chapter III, ‘The Scientific Movement, etc.,’ the formative 
period of modern science is stated to have ended about 1830; 
modern technical science ascendency began about 1870. Here 
there are estimates of Faraday, Pasteur, and Lister. The Darwin 
controversy ‘was bitter yet short in relation to the momentous 
issues involved, penetrating as they did to the roots of Christian 
civilization.” Later remarks on materialism naturally lead on to 
Chapter IV, which, discussing ‘Religion, etc.,’ gives much space 
to the Oxford Movement’s combating liberalism and to Newman. 
The change in thought and practice amounted to a revolution. 
The wide field encompassed considers the 1843 Scottish Disrup- 


tion, Methodists, Congregationalists, and Baptists. “The accession | 


of Pius IX to the Papacy in 1846 heralded a generation of strife 
in the relations between church and state in various European 
countries.’ 

‘Education and the Press’ constitutes Chapter V. ‘The Scottish 
parish schools had a fine history . . . they were perhaps unique in 
that they aimed at preparing students for the university, which 
they entered at a lower age than in England.’ The French lycées 
and the German technical schools come within the orbit. Due to a 
wide reading public, newspapers and periodicals influenced public 
opinion. “The English press led the world in development.’ The 
most remarkable English periodical was The Saturday Review, 
the doyen of Paris papers was The Journal des Débats, while the 
greatest German paper was the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung. In 
1865 it was calculated that ‘the number of copies printed by 





London papers alone was six times as great as the total circulation | 


of all papers in the United Kingdom twenty-five years earlier.’ In 
Russia daily papers first became important in Alexander II's 
reign. Throughout the period the press commanded new techniques. 

Gothic, Neo-Classical, and Baroque are styles discussed by 
Nikolaus Pevsner in Chapter VI, ‘Art and Architecture.’ The 
century, which did badly in sculpture and excellently in painting, 
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offers for consideration Delacroix, Gavarni, Daumier, Meissonier, 
Corot, Rousseau, and Courbet. The Pre-Raphaelites are not 
favourably regarded. Some of Holman Hunt’s pictures have ‘vile, 
obtrusive, shadowless colours, heather-purples, absinthe greens, 
and so on,’ while Rossetti’s pigments are ‘equally repulsive.’ 

Letters succeed art in Chapter VII, ‘Imaginative Literature,’ by 
Erich Heller. The literary scene is dominated by the novel. Litera- 
ture ‘could no longer be content to provide higher entertainment 
or moral examples; it became itself an instrument of exploration.’ 
Balzac’s depiction of the human comedy ‘revolves around the 
theme of the essential falseness of human relationships in a world 
dominated by thoughts of money and power.’ In an examination 
of the preoccupation with psychology, Meredith and Dostoevsky 
are pinpointed. Whereas Tolstoy’s War and Peace is an epic of 
humankind ‘at the mercy of the mysterious forces of history,’ 
Emily Bronté’s Wuthering Heights is ‘unaffected by the analytical, 
ironical, reforming, moralizing temper’ of this literary world. 

Towering majestically, Victor Hugo produces in his Notre 
Dame ‘the most spectacular survival in our period of the genre 
“historical novel,” which only just before had held a dominant 
position by virtue of the power and influence of its inaugurator, 
Walter Scott.’ The English realistic novel is far superior to its 
German counterpart. 


If we compare Trollope’s The Warden or Barchester Towers 
with Gustav Freytag’s Soll und Haben or Ludwig’s Zwischen 
Himmel und Erde we shall be struck in the Englishman’s work by a 
note of literary assurance and quiet competence, by a vitality and 
spontaneity of the imagination which is absent from the German 
works. 

Tolstoy has perhaps the highest place in the history of the Euro- 
pean realistic novel. War and Peace, that masterpiece which defies 
the faculty of critical appraisal by giving the appearance of being 
neither smaller nor larger than life but just as large as life itself, 
sets the reader wondering whether this is not too large for a work 
of art. 


The remainder of this chapter assesses the great romantic poets: 
Hugo in France, Heine in Germany, Tennyson in England. Tenny- 
son’s strength ‘lies in the brief and exact lyrical utterance, in “the 
short swallow flights of song.” . . . In his intensely personal and 
confessional poem Jn Memoriam . . . he rises to the standard of 
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poetic seriousness set by the preceding epoch.’ Browning was 
‘either a defective genius or a bad poet of great ingenuity.’ As for 
Baudelaire, it was he who first took ‘the squalor and dialect of 
city life into a poetic sphere as radiant and lucid as that of Racine.’ 
Estimates of Grillparzer and Hebbel lead on to Richard Wagner’s 
obsession with the problem of drama in an age which lacked any 
sense of life’s dramatic significance. It was Ibsen who gave to the 


epoch’s problems their authentic dramatic form. He conquered 
with 


dramatic masterpieces of poetic realism a theatre which for so long 
had known hardly anything but the feeble survivals of the drame 
bourgeois and the rear-guard of the poetic-heroic drama in retreat. 
As far as the period is concerned, it is the measure of its failure 
dramatically to speak its uneasy mind that its greatest theatrical 
achievements lie outside the province of literary history: in the 
operas of Verdi and Richard Wagner. 


In the latter part of the volume the power of politics predomi- 
nates. Chapter VIII, for instance, is devoted to ‘Liberalism and 
Constitutional Developments,’ embracing democratic institutions. 
Mr Bury’s Chapter IX, on “Nationalities and Nationalism,’ defines 
nationality and deals with Irish, French, German, and Russian 
nationalism as well as with the Ottoman empire, the Jews, and 
Polish emigration in 1830. ‘It proved to be neither the politicians 
nor the secret agents nor the diplomats of the Emigration who 
saved Poland, but the poets.’ The diplomatic division of Europe, 
friendlier Anglo-Russian relations, and the effects of the Crimean 
War are examined in Chapter X, “The System of Alliances, etc.’ 

Chapters XI and XII deal with ‘Navies’ and ‘Armies’ respec- 
tively. The British Navy was supreme; the mine, submarine, and 
torpedo evolved; guns were developed; the Franco-German, and 
American Civil, wars were in evidence. Among subjects of eco- 
nomic and social history “The United Kingdom, etc.,’ Chapter 
XIII, gives excellent summaries of increased population, the 
abolition of slavery, factory workers and the Corn Laws, Chartist 
and Co-operative movements, and the new conception of Empire 
and Commonwealth. 

Regional and national themes are happily combined in the next 
three chapters. Chapter XIV, ‘Russia in Europe and Asia,’ throws 
light on nihilism, populism, and the administration of Siberia; in 
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Chapter XV, ‘The Revolutions of 1848,’ Vienna is focused as the 
source of Central European revolution. Unusual treatment is con- 
tained in C. W. Crawley’s skilful exposition of “The Mediter- 
ranean, Chapter XVI. Tourism arrived coincidently with the 
advent of steam navigation. ‘The habit spread, accompanied by a 
torrent of picturesque, romantic, or optimistically utilitarian 
writings about the Levant.’ One aspect of 1830-70 Mediterranean 
history, the Suez Canal, is given deserved emphasis. ‘Politically 
and strategically the canal was to bring for England almost as 
many troubles as advantages,’ but altogether ‘there is nothing 
peculiarly Mediterranean about the political and general thought 
of the age in this region.’ 

The rebuilding of Paris bulks largely in Chapter XVII, “The 
Second Empire in France,’ as a result of Napoleon III’s personal 
tule. 


The fashionable world that congregated in Paris constituted, to 
a larger degree than ever before, a world of new-rich. . . . Note- 
worthy was the conspicuous role of the social milieu known as the 
demi-monde . . . which did much to give Paris of the Second Empire 
its reputation for raffish gaiety, a notoriety which the French capital 
was to keep into the twentieth century. 


In contrast, and showing how the period reflected not only confi- 
dence but doubt, despair, even occasional pessimism, Chapter 
XVIII on “The Crimean War’ conjures up the missed opportuni- 
ties, the fresh negotiations, and the British outcry against the 
conduct of the war. ‘Press correspondents attached to the armies 
.. . gave full and quick publicity to mismanagement. . . . War 
finance meant in effect retention and increase of the income tax, 
which was . . . to become a permanent part of the British taxing 
system.’ 

The Habsburg claim to leadership as well as the Schleswig- 
Holstein question are naturally to the fore in Chapter XIX, 
‘Prussia and the German Problem.’ Within two months of the 
Sadowa victory ‘Bismarck had settled the pattern of German uni- 
fication and ended the constitutional conflict in Prussia,’ but 
although Chapter XXII, ‘The Origins of the Franco-German War,’ 
reminds us that the German Empire was then founded, Bismarck 
was not wholly responsible for that outbreak. The effects of other 
wars are represented in Chapter XX, ‘The Austrian Empire, etc.,’ 
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outlining the Austro-Prussian war and the final agreement with a 
formerly independent Hungary; in Chapter XXI, ‘Italy,’ giving 
due prominence to Mazzini’s influence and belief in the struggle 
for Italian unification; and in Chapter XXIII, ‘National and 
Sectional Forces in the United States,’ contrasting North and 
South and dwelling on the Mexican war. 

After illustrating the North’s superior economic potential, 
Chapter XXIV on “The American Civil War’ supplies the reader 
with a finely-tempered panegyric on Abraham Lincoln, who 

possessed the qualities of statesmanship—intellectual and moral 

strength, a deep understanding of the spirit of his age and of popular 
thought, superb politicai skill—and the will to employ those quali- 
ties to accomplish his purpose. Lincoln's task, the most difficult ever 


confronted by an American statesman, was to preserve a nation... . 
Lincoln’s passion was for democracy. 


He placed himself ‘at the head of the antislavery movement by 
issuing an executive proclamation freeing slaves in the Con- 
federacy. His decision, resting on the sound principle that a 
needed change sho'.ld be made at the right time, was in the best 
tradition of English-American pragmatism.’ 

‘The States of Latin America,’ which is the subject of Chapter 
XXV, ranges over the Brazilian empire, the Chilean constitution, 
the Argentine Confederation, the Paraguayan war, the states of 
Central America, the problems of Bolivia and Ecuador as well as 
Colombia, Peru, and Venezuela. By the ’seventies Latin America 
was on the threshold of a new age. 

Appropriately, the zenith note reverberates conspicuously in 
the final chapter, “The Far East,’ which, beginning with the mas- 
sive political organism by Peking, proceeds to embrace the opium 
trade, the Treaty of Nanking, actions and reactions in Shanghai 
and Canton, the final suppression of the Taiping rebellion, the 
French annexation of Cochin-China, and the expedition against 
Korea. The end is devoted to the Japanese civil war and the 
men who, 

having been persuaded by events that it was impossible to oppose 

Western power without learning the secrets of its success, had be- 

come advocates of unrestricted intercourse with the West. . . . The 

success of Japan's adaptation to the Western challenge in the years 


after 1868 was due to the concentration of will with which her 
rulers applied themselves to the building of national power. They 
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had their reward. Within forty years, while China remained weak, 
passive, and inert, Japan, emerging victorious from the ordeal of 
war against Russia, was accepted by the West as a great power. 


One cannot but praise the steadily progressive development of 
this stupendous work, on the tenth volume of which the editor, 
the contributors, and the publishers deserve congratulations; it is 
a volume that should be regarded as the standard English text 
on its subject for many a day. Finally, it is a great satisfaction to 
find a model index (running to 52 pages) when it is more usual 
to see not a few works of recent scholarship suffer from inadequacy 
or unreliableness in that section of book production. 


W. M. PARKER 








THE SCOT IN ITALY 


THE Scot in Italy, you say, why not The Scot in France? Surely 
that would be more apposite? Everyone has heard of the ‘Auld 
Alliance,’ of the ‘Garde Ecossaise’ that fought for Joan of Arc and 
attended all the Coronations of Frankish Kings, from Charlemagne 
to Charles X; and what about the Scots College in Paris, George 
Buchanan’s French professorships, Antoine Hamilton’s ‘memoires’ 
and David Hume’s Voltairian philosophies? Yes, the influence of 
France has been potent and pervasive, but the source of much of 
our culture was really Italy, even when it did come to us via the 
medium of the ‘Auld Alliance.’ Besides this, not all wandering 
Scots made France their goal, the ‘Admirable Crichton,’ for in- 
stance, after serving two years in the French army sought fame and 
fortune in Mantua at the Court of the Gonzagas, while Sir John 
Clerk of Penicuik, the probable inventor of the Grand Tour in 
Stewart times, risked his father’s displeasure and possibly bank- 
ruptcy in order to see Italy, staying there for over two years. In 
Rome he was befriended by prelates, sages, and musicians, includ- 
ing the mighty Corelli, princeps Musicorum, who gave him lessons 
on the harpsicord and taught him composition. 

Previously, this daring young viator from Midlothian had 
announced: ‘I am sure nothing in life had ever made me happy if I 
had denied myself this great pleasure and satisfaction’; and after 
visiting Rome and Florence, and coming to Paris, he declared: 
‘Everything I saw seem’d only to be a copy from some great 
original I saw there, Houses, palaces, villas, Gardens, statues, 
pictures, were all mean in comparison with what I had observed 
in Italy.’ It is clear, therefore, that in order to search for our 
cultural roots we must go to both France and Italy; sister countries 
which, curiously enough, are as unlike as ‘chalk from cheese.’ 
France has almost as many fine memorials of the past as Italy, yet, 
while one may peregrinate calmly across the former, the latter 
seems to catch at the imagination in a surprising and thrilling way. 
In ‘La doulce France’ one stops to look at a cathedral or a chateau 
conscious that something of value and charm is there, but in The 
Land of Dante one becomes excited even by the glimpse of a tiny 
chapel on the mountainside or a single Roman column standing in 
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a field. The assured poise of France may be soothing but the 
intimate affrontery of Italy is distinctly disquieting, and attractive! 

When Goethe made his ‘Italienische Reise’ he did so, like Sir 
John Clerk and the ‘Admirable Crichton’ earlier, as a young 
northerner with undeveloped tastes, but he subsequently became 
the leading German writer. The contact he made with the Italian 
people disturbed his equilibrium and his mind turned to new 
channels of thought. The gay and stimulating experience of a visit 
to Italy threw him off his balance and he returned home to ‘find his 
feet.’ So it has been for centuries, artists and writers from the north 
have been smitten with ‘Italian sickness’; the luxurious scenery of 
the Gulf of Spezia, or ‘Il Golfo dei Poeti,’ was the background 
against which Shelley and Byron wrote, while the sight of a 
Palladian villa near Vicenza caused Lord Burlington to build a 
house at Chiswick which became the prototype of the British 
country mansion. James Gibbs, a native of Aberdeen, followed up 
his training in counter-Reformation Rome by designing the Church 
of St Martin-in-the-Fields in London, and the painter Raeburn 
experimented in Edinburgh with the effects of strongly contrasting 
light and shade after examining the works of Caravaggio in Italy. 

The list of northern Italophiles is long and distinguished and, 
so far as Scots are concerned, would certainly include the ubiquitous 
James Boswell, whose amity with the Corsican patriot Pasquale 
Paoli was notable, and Robert and James Adam, not to mention 
the poet Drummond of Hawthornden, who, though he never 
crossed the Alps, wrote ‘Virgilian’ prose and dwelt, figuratively 
speaking, in a cypress grove! Of course, it all began ages before 
the days of ‘classical’ verse or Renaissance art, ages before even 
the wizard Michael Scott, supposed forebear of the ‘Wizard of the 
North,’ wove his spells and found a niche in Dante’s Inferno; in 
fact, the Italo-Scots association was formed before the links with 
France, before the migrations of our Celtic monks, in the primitive 
era when a relic of our Patron Saint was brought from the Medi- 
terranean to St Andrews. 

The remains of the Apostle Andrew, elder brother of St Peter, 
and, consequently, held in high esteem by the Scots, especially 
since the ‘Keeper of the Gate’ protected the Province of York, lie 
in the Cathedral of Sant Andrea at Amalfi, an ancient maritime 
state near Naples. They used to be venerated by Scots pilgrims 
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in the Middle Ages. To-day such pious excursions have practically 
ceased and the celebration of St Andrew’s Day has quite lost its 
religious significance; the occasion is largely one for speechifying 
over sheep’s intestines and drinking whisky, playing the ‘pipes’ and 
reiterating the cry: “‘Wha’s like us’; which is a pity, for the direct 
patronage of one of Christ’s Apostles is a tremendous honour and 
unique in Britain. It should not be treated lightly, never was in the 
past; indeed, it may be argued that the possession of so prodigious 
a patron may have led to that very singular sense of independence 
and proud sanctity that formerly characterized Scots religious life, 
and which, for good or ill, has always been associated with the 
Ecclesia Scoticana, whether its polity was Episcopalian or Presby- 
terian. The ‘pipes,’ incidentally, may also have a Mediterranean 
origin, and are said to have been introduced by a Celt from 
Cremona, hence, no doubt, the name McCrimon! 

As for our Celtic monks, Italy is full of reminders of their 
evangelical enthusiasm; at Bobbio, for example, a small village in 
the hills between Piacenza and Genoa, is the grave of St Columban, 
founder of one of the most important libraries in Europe, now in 
the Vatican. Further south, but still in the Apennines, is the 
Sanctuary of St Pellegrino, hermit son of a King of Scots, or so 
the Italians say! Below, in the valley is the Celtic city of Lucca, 
with the Church and burial place of St Finnian, while on the 
outskirts of Florence, at Fiesole, the famous ‘Badia,’ or Abbey, 
recalls the patronage of St Donat of Scotland, an early Christian 
who stopped here on his way to Rome and was persuaded by the 
local people to become their first Bishop. Not far from the Abbey, 
which served as a Cathedral, stands the Convent of San Domenico, 
housing the Bishop’s cranium, in a rich silver-gilt Reliquary, trans- 
ferred to its present position by the Confraternity of San Donatus 
della Scozia when driven from their home by French Revolutionary 
soldiers. 

Throughout medieval times and later there was constant coming 
and going between Scotland and Italy; Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
future Pope Pius II and a noted humanist and connoisseur, was 
sent by the Council of Basle as envoy to King James I of Scots, 
an event portrayed by Pinturicchio in a splendid fresco in the 
Cathedral Library at Siena. The Principal Mason engaged by 
William St Clair at exotic Rosslyn Chapel paid more than one visit 
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to Rome during his term of office—may, perhaps, have been an 
Italian; and Robert Cochrane, subsequently murdered by culture- 
hating barons in the episode known as ‘Belling the Cat,’ travelled 
extensively on the Continent, reached Italy, whence he derived a 
knowledge of Florentine motives, used to decorate the Great Hall 


-at Stirling Castle, which was built by him in his capacity as Master 


Mason to James III. This was the first occasion, probably, when 
genuine Renaissance details appeared on any sizeable building in 
the United Kingdom. 

To the ordinary working Scot, however, Italy was always a land 
of mystery, associated with necromancy and the practice of ‘Blacke 
Magicke.’ Sir Walter Scott lends credence to this belief in his 
reference to Michael Scott, in The Lay of the Last Minstrel: ‘He 
learned the art that none may name in Padua, far beyond the sea’; 
and added substance is given to the idea by the behaviour of 
Francis Stewart, Earl Bothwell, a legitimized bastard of James V 
and a ‘natural’ cousin of James VI and Ist. Having been appre- 
hended for sticking pins into an effigy of the first King of Great 
Britain, Francis Stewart was banished abroad. He spent nearly 
thirty years in Italy, mostly in Calabria, where he gained notoriety 
for his ‘ghostly’ powers, and afterwards returned home to rebuild 
Crichton Castle in imitative Italian style, complete with arcaded 
courtyard and diamond patterned masonry, copied from the 
Palazzo dei Diamante at Ferrara, or, possibly, the Neapolitan 
Church of the Gesi. 

It was to the supposedly mysterious University City of Padua 
that Sir James Crichton, the ‘Admirable,’ journeyed in 1577, in his 
seventeenth year. He was, perhaps, the most remarkable Scotus 
viator in history, and despite his youth soon established himself as 
a leading light amongst a thriving colony of immigrant Scots in 
Italy. In a notable intellectual ‘marathon’ this ‘teenaged’ prodigy 
worsted some of the ablest Venetian scholars and mathematicians, 
but soon left Padua to take up the post of tutor to Vincenzo 
Gonzaga, son of the Duke of Mantua. For the rest of his short life 
—he was killed, by Vincenzo, in a street brawl in 1582—‘L’ Ammir- 
abile Cretonio’ adorned the most glittering Court in the Peninsula; 
the mantle of Medicean Florence had temporarily fallen on the 
Gonzaga Court, and our hero, whose memory is still fresh in 
Mantua, shone as one of the brightest stars in a galaxy of brilliant 
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artists and thinkers of many nations. His sudden and untimely 
demise touched the hearts of the Mantovani, who buried him with 
loving care in the Church of San Simone; and the legend of his 
courtly talents has passed into the story of the Italian people. 

Contemporary Scots were busy developing a penchant for 
‘classical’ verse and Italianate prose, King James appointed Alex- 
ander Montgomerie tutor to his own paragon of all the virtues, 
the ill-starred but greatly gifted Prince Henry, and Sir William 
Alexander, second only to Montgomerie as a rhymer and play- 
wright, was created Secretary of State for Scotland; he was a friend 
of William Drummond of Hawthornden, the lyric master of the 
Jacobean age, the most prolific and florid of ‘classic’ poets and the 
first Scotsman to write pure English. Drummond’s Tears on the 
Death of Meliades, an elegy on the death of the eighteen-year-old 
Prince of Wales, inspired Milton to base his Lycidas on it, and 
caused Ben Jonson to trudge all the way up from London to 
Hawthornden to compliment its author in person! 

William Drummond, whose refined features adorn a ‘classically’ 
conceived memorial tablet on a wall of the family aisle in the auld 
kirkyard at Lasswade, may, I think, be reckoned the originator, 
in Scotland at any rate, of the now generally accepted romantic 
idea of Italy; the land of arcadian verse and scenery, death and 
beauty, love and sorrow, cypresses and white marble; the land 
that inspired in another century Chopin and Mendelssohn, Georges 
Sand and Liszt, Wagner and Bellini, and in a deeper, more histori- 
cal sense, the prime instigator of ‘romance, The Wizard of the 
North. Drummond of Hawthornden was Italophile before his time, 
but it is, I am sure, no mere coincidence that his successor in that 
line was Sir John Clerk of Penicuik, grandson of his daughter 
Elizabeth. Sir John grew into a most erudite and accomplished 
‘cavaliere Scozzese,’ though only a country laird’s son by upbring- 
ing, performing music ‘rather better than became a gentleman, 
and understanding pictures ‘better than became his purse.’ He 
acquired a connoisseur’s taste for architecture and landscaping 
which he practised on his estates, often with the assistance of 
William Adam, father of more proficient sons. His house at Mavis- 
bank was actually self-designed, Adam being employed merely as 
a mason, not an architect; and there can be little doubt that the 
influence of this intelligent and cultured man has been grossly 
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underestimated. Many things combined to make the situation pro- 
pitious and fruitful, his descent from the ‘Italianate’ Drummond 
of Hawthornden, his encouragement of William Adam to make 
the Grand Tour, and the family relationship created by the marriage 
of his son John to Susan, sister of Robert and James Adam. 

At Penicuik House they preserve an amazing collection of draw- 
ings, some by the hand of Sir John and his progeny, others by the 
three Adams. Amongst them is an unfulfilled scheme for a replica 
of the Roman Pantheon to be built in the grounds, with a library 
above and Turkish bath beneath. This was in all probability the 
origin of the Pantheonic dome that Robert Adam designed for the 
Register House in Edinburgh. Penicuik House must have been a 
minor nerve centre in the spread of the Adam style in the North, 
a place where architects, masons, and gifted amateurs worked 
together amicably, scarcely realizing the effects of their collabora- 
tion. 

Naturally there were others in eighteenth-century Britain who 
carried the cultural torch, even different schools of architecture; 
William Adam and his sons were culturally descended from Sir 
William Bruce, Architect to Charles IJ in Scotland, and Inigo 
Jones represented the Palladian tradition, while Sir Christopher 
Wren, and his disciple, James Gibbs, were Baroque in emphasis. 
The Aberdonian Gibbs actually studied in Rome at the expense 
of the Jacobite Earl of Mar; he was employed on Queen Anne’s 
Fifty City Churches’ and created, amongst other things, St Clement 
Danes, Samuel Johnson’s favourite place of worship and the 
Church in which Prince Charles Edward is said to have ‘abjured 
the Romish religion and adhered to that of the Church of England.’ 
He died in 1754, the same year in which Robert Adam set off on 
the by now commonplace Grand Tour of Europe, in the company 
of Hon. Charles Hope, visiting Paris and proceeding by easy 
stages over the Alps to Italy. After stopping at Florence, Venice, 
and Ravenna the two Lowland Scots arrived in the ‘Eternal City’ 
in the spring of 1755, where almost at once Robert Adam became 
friendly with a clever Frenchman, Louis Charles Clérisseau, the 
codifier of the so-called neo-classic style of architecture. 

Clérisseau turned his back on existing Roman Baroque Churches 
and Palaces and instead looked to the ruins of antiquity for inspira- 
tion: the Colosseum, the Baths of Caracalla, the Forum, and the 
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Arches of Constantine and Titus. The style he evolved swept across 
Europe to alter taste everywhere, then it reached North America, 
and finally, in the works of another Scot, Charles Cameron, revo- 
lutionized art in Tzarist Russia; but I will come to that in a 
moment. One of the ‘musts’ of the mid-seventeenhundreds was a 
visit to the Court of the exiled Stewarts at the Palazzo Muti, venue 


a 


of a host of inquisitive folk come either to stare or pay their proper | 


respects at the throne of the de jure King and Queen of Great 
Britain, and, if he happened to be about, meet the disillusioned, 
dissipated “Young Chevalier.’ Rome was full of Scots, some of 
whom, including Robert Adam, the painter Allan Ramsay, and, 
of course, the Jacobite Charles Cameron, joined together to found 
the earliest known Caledonian Club, a ‘home from home’ in this 
wonderful old city of intrigue, history, and art. 

Five years after, his brother, the gay James Adam, made the trip 
to Italy, guided by General Graeme, a friend of the family in 
command of the Venetian forces at Spalato, in Dalmatia. Here 
the two brothers made their famous drawings of Diocletian’s 
Palace, later taking Clérisseau back to England with them and 
installing him as a collaborator in their London office. The most 
enterprising, most cosmopolitan and most travelled of all these 
wandering Roman Scots was, however, Charles Cameron, about 
whom some mystery still hangs; his birthplace is unknown, his date 
of death likewise, and his family, and race, have never given him 
the credit due as the only worthy contemporary to the great Robert 
Adam. He went to Rome when quite young, attended ‘Prince 
Charlie’ there, and studied the ruins of antiquity, eventually estab- 
lishing himself on the Continent with his book The Baths of the 
Romans, which so impressed the Empress Catherine of Russia 
that she sent a special ambassador to engage him as her personal 
cultural confidant, for, as she complained, her resident architects, 
mostly ageing Italians, were either too blind or too lazy to be any 
good! One cannot here enlarge upon the career of Charles 
Cameron, describe the ‘Kameronova Gallery’ at Tzarskoe Selo, his 
romantic restoration of the Palace of the Khans of the Crimea at 
Bakhtchi-Sarai, or his masterpiece at Pavlovsk; suffice to say, 
Cameron’s influence on Russian art has been profound, having 
achieved a new lease of life under the Communists, who, eschewing 
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contemporary ‘western’ styles, now build in a modified ‘classical’ 
manner entirely reminiscent of his earlier work! 

In a letter to her Roman ambassador Catherine the Great spoke 
of Cameron as ‘écossais de nation, Jacobite de profession,’ thereby 
pin-pointing the period, and unwittingly marking the beginnings of 
that Romartic Movement in which Scotland and the Scots were 
to play leading roles. The arch-priest of romanticism was Sir 
Walter Scott, though his interest in Italy was not obviously artistic, 
being largely concerned with memories of the exiled Royal Stewarts. 
Scott went to Rome to see the Tombs of ‘James III, Charles III, 
and Henry IX,’ and to Frascati to visit the erstwhile home of 
Henry Benedict, Cardinal York, brother of Charles Edward and 
the last in the male line of our native royalty. “The Maker of 
modern Scotland’ was much moved by the contents of the deceased 
Cardinal’s villa, which included, besides the former Biblioteca 
Eboracense, an ivory walking-stick handle carved with the head of 
Charles I, and the busts of the ‘Old Chevalier’ and Henry Benedict. 

Unlike the majority of his generation Scott was not enamoured 
of the antique, the architecture of ancient Rome left him cold, he 
preferred medieval keeps to imperial baths, thus the Castle of 
Bracciano, the grandest fortress in Italy, riveted his attention in 
1832. No doubt also, had his health permitted it, he would have 
enjoyed Florence, with its Gothicky, pre-Raphaelite flavour, and 
monumental Church of Santa Croce, enshrining the tombs of the 
Countess of Albany, fitful spouse of ‘Bonnie Prince Charlie,’ and 
her ‘platonic’ lover, the flamboyant, romantic poet Vittorio Alfieri. 
Prince Charles Edward chose Louise de Stolberg without any 
regard to mutual taste, and she accepted his hand with undue 
willingness, marrying a myth rather than a man. They were 
married on Good Friday, and with this inauspicious day as a start 
the whole affair seemed doomed to failure. Rome was the first 
home of the ill-matched couple, known officially as the Count and 
Countess of Albany, but when the Pope refused them Royal 
Honours they returned to Florence. The palazzo which was their 
home may still be seen in the Via Gino Cappone near the univer- 
sity, and it was here that Charles Edward died in 1788. 

Just three years after her marriage the Countess acquired two 
lovers, the red-haired, Piedmontese poet Alfieri, and a wild Irish- 
man named Gehegan, and nothing anyone could say or do would 
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make her give them up. In due course, she departed once more 
for Rome, with both lovers in the same coach, and claimed the 
Pope’s protection, which she got! Poor Prince Charlie was persona 
non grata, even in his brother’s house, and must have presented a 
most pitiful appearance. He lived alone in a Florentine palazzo 
looked after by his daughter Charlotte, whose chief worry was to 
prevent stray visitors from mentioning the Countess, the Pope, or 
Cardinal York. The Italian painter Pompeo Batoni portrayed him 
thus, when not a trace of earlier magnetism had survived. The 
cause he represented died forty years before him, he was like a 
leaf clinging to the trees over the winter, and his death must surely 
be considered a blessing rather than a misfortune. He reached the 
summit of his achievements without realizing it, and his tragedy 
was not that he failed to regain his father’s throne but that he did 
not perish in the attempt. 

The Prince’s ‘widow’ and her Italian lover became at once the 
victims and the cause of the rapid spread of the Romantic Move- 
ment that followed his death, and Sir Walter Scott, as I have 
already intimated, is generally accepted as the foremost exponent 
of the new cultural freedom. It is not, therefore, inappropriate that 
in the dining-room of his Midlothian house, at Lasswade, the room 
in which he wrote The Lay of the Last Minstrel, there should be a 
statuette of the handsome, armoured youth whom Donatello carved 
into one of the finest expressions of knightly valour and masculine 
sensitivity that the world has ever seen. It is a good copy of the 
St George in the Bargello, in Florence, the St George of medieval 
lore, upright and pure, the slayer of dragons and rescuer of maidens, 
idealized to represent chivalry at its Arthurian best, for chivalry 
was once a Celtic thing, as well as Gallic and Italic. 

One aspect of the Romantic Movement not specifically connected 
with Scott but certainly with Celtic mythology was the Ossianic 
vision, which Alexander Runciman sought to perpetuate in a series 
of frescoes at Penicuik House, commissioned by Sir John Clerk’s 
son James. The building was burned down in 1899, and this 
material version of Ossian lost to sight, so that we have no means 
of seeing it in the flesh, so to speak. The painter belonged to the 
so-called Fuseli circle in Rome, a group of artists associated with 
Henry Fuseli, a Swiss-born Briton; the others were Scots, John 
Brown and David Allan, and Runciman. Another Scot, Jacob 
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More, though not actually one of the ‘circle,’ redesigned the 
gardens of the Villa Borghese ‘a l’anglais’ and decorated the 
interior with romantic, Claudesque landscapes. Quite separately 
Andrew Wilson settled in Genoa, sending back home several mag- 
nificent Flemish canvasses, now hanging in the Scottish National 
Gallery; while Sir Henry Raeburn, though he did his Italian ‘stint’ 
and learnt much from Caravaggio, developed along his own lines. 
Like his friend Sir David Wilkie he was hardly Italophile at all, 
in fact Wilkie did not cross the Channel until he had made a 
considerable name for himself in the United Kingdom. 

The day was dawning when Scotland would repay her debt to 
Italy, when through the life and work of her greatest son our story 
would be known throughout civilization, the subject of his novels 
appealing particularly to Italian musicians who found in them 
admirable material for their operas. Donizetti, sometimes saddled 
with Scots ancestors, produced ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ and ‘Maria 
Estruarda,’ and Rossini composed ‘La Madonna del Lago’ and 
‘Robert Bruce,’ to say nothing of adapting ‘William Tell’ from the 
earlier ‘Guglielmo Wallace.’ ‘Tell’ was a veiled piece of propaganda 
against the Austrians, showing the courage and determination of 
a small people, in this case the Swiss, to overthrow their oppressors. 
Its message was not lost in contemporary Italy, and it is interesting 
to recall how illusions of this kind, originally inspired by Scotland’s 
struggle for independence, under Wallace and Robert Bruce, should 
have appealed to the Italians of Garibaldi’s day, to have brought 
cheers and demonstrations of national unity in opera houses and 
assisted in a definite though subtle manner the cause of the Risor- 
gimento. In 1961 we shall see the centenary of the culmination of 
these efforts, when in Turin, his birthplace, Victor Emmanuel of 
Sardinia was declared first King of United Italy. What generations 
of Emperors, Popes and Kings had failed to do was accomplished 
in the person of ‘Il Re Galantuomo,’ with the help of Garibaldi 
and the guiding hand of Count Cavour. 

Giuseppe Garibaldi was the ‘lion’ of British society and Victor 
Emmanuel a hero amongst royalty. They were both received by 
Queen Victoria; and the ‘red-shirts’ counted quite a few Scots in 
their ranks. Our Victorian ancestors practically worshipped every- 
thing Italian, some of them going so far as to buy or hire villas 
in the favoured land, or if that was too expensive they went in for 
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‘Italianizing’ their northern abodes. This happened at aforemen- 
tioned Barony House, Lasswade, Sir Walter Scott’s first married 
home, which was ‘done-up’ by Lady Clerk, grandmother of the 
present Laird of Penicuik. The front door came from a Tuscan 
church, and the bulk of the furniture from antique shops by the 
Arno. Even the douce exterior is approached via formal ‘Italianate’ 
gates surmounted by playful ‘putti.” The same perspicacious and 
artistic lady, by the way, was responsible for the conversion of the 
stable block at Penicuik, with its beautiful Venetian clock-tower, 
Florentine courtyard garden and Roman ‘doocot,’ as the family 
‘seat,’ following the burning down of the big old mansion; much, 
one supposes, to the advantage and relief of twentieth-century 
Clerks! 

In Florence itself one of the noblest villas, dell’?Ombrellino, 
belongs to Violet Trefusis, the novelist. She is a Scotswoman 
descended from the Stewart King Robert III, and her lovely Italian 
villa, which she inherited from her parents, was once the retreat of 
Galileo and the haunt of Ugo Foscolo. It is unpretentious in 
the quiet Tuscan manner and enjoys two exquisite views, one to the 
west, in the direction of the campagna, rustic and pastoral, and the 
other to the east, towards the city, sophisticated and urban. From 
the terrace of the Villa dell’Ombrellino the panorama is supremely 
civilized, breathing an air of balanced charm that truly reflects the 
aims and ideals of Renaissance artists and thinkers. The har- 
moniously composed countryside, punctuated with cypresses and 
dotted with villas and campanile, spells ITALY, the lyrical, 
romantic Italy of our great-grandparents, of Scott, and the divine 
muse of Hawthornden. Here at least the land they painted, loved, 
and wrote about comes to life, and Drummond’s imaginary Cypress 
Grove has its proper setting. 
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WHAT ROME OFFERS TO-DAY 


1. Venice, by James Morris. Faber & Faber, 25s. 
2. Rome Revealed, by Aubrey Menen. Thames & Hudson, £4 4s. 
3. Konzil und Vereinigung, Prof. Hans Kiing. Herder. 


WE live in an age of travel more general than ever before, and 
never before have we had such an opportunity to enjoy the world 
in pictures. Picture books more sumptuous and complete than 
ever before show us old masterpieces and famous scenes in new 
guises, and photography becomes an art. Every age looks with a 
new eye on what has been famous for centuries, and some have 
the art to express the enterprise of their eyes in words. Of these 
none is more whimsical, personal and enterprising than Mr James 
Morris. He has an eye for cats, and dogs and corners, and the 
slime of Venetian canals as for the by-ways of history and learn- 
ing. His new Venice is a fresh fillip to the lure of Italy which in 
its combination of climate and scene with masterpieces offer 
more to Northern travellers than any country near or far. Venice 
counts her visitors at close to three-quarters of a million for the 
year, and though the Lido swells the summer tide it can hardly 
be claimed that Venice is more of a magnet than Rome. 

Rome vies with Paris as a capital superbly planned. It bears on 
its shoulders a weight of age and glory that transcend the cen- 
turies witnessed by its monuments: it is a city so loaded with the 
trophies of time that it is called eternal. With Athens and Madrid 
among capitals it shares the sun—and the sun shines not alone 
on street and piazza, on palace and temple, on ruins and obelisk 
but on the ever-recurring freshness of trees and grass. 

Nightingales therefore sing to its nights and fireflies flit through 
its woods in May. And besides this it is a city of wonderful waters; 
of the Tiber flowing green in summer, tawny in winter, from the 
Ponte Milvio to the Castel Sant Angelo and from thence past 
the Tiber Island and the Ponte Rotto to the new Rome beyond the 
Pyramid of Caius Cestius, and so into a part of the Campagna 
which, like the Madonna del Divino Amore, and the Via Appia 
Antigua, is still inviolated by the million and more who have 
been crushing into Rome since first the capture of the city in 
221 
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1870, then after the advent, and still more since the fall, of 
Mussolini. But in Rome one sees less of the Tiber than of the 
fountains; the fountains so vast and so playful, which plash in 
many a piazza, out from their waterfalls on the Gianiculum or 
in the Fountain of Trevi. It is as much by the recurrence of these 
trees and this flow of sparkling water that so much enjoyment is 
added to the space, the splendour, the churches, the palaces, the 
museums, and the monuments of Papal Rome. What has been 
added since has given little pleasure to the eye; but in spite of 
every thing, Mussolini deserves a tribute for opening up the great 
avenue which runs beside the Forum from the Column of Trajan 
to the Colosseum, and that Via della Conciliazione which leads 
from the Ponte Sant Angelo to the Piazza of St Peter’s. These have 
both added immensely not only to one’s appreciation of the city’s 
majesty, whether in the time of the Caesars, or in the time of the 
later Papal sovereigns, and another wise move was made by 
Mussolini when he started the planning around his new exhibition 
in the Campagna beyond the Tre Fontane where the martyrdom 
of St Paul is commemorated. But if the portentous growth of 
Rome, with the cry of ‘Roma Capitale’ and the surrender of the 
city by Pius IX to the forces of national Italy, has surrounded 
the old centre and its monuments with masses of buildings which 
have neither character nor beauty, if planning has failed rather 
more often than it has succeeded, if we can no longer look from 
the Lateran and Monte Celio over the Campagna to Frascati and 
the Alban Hills, and if Monte Maris becomes a modern suburb, 
it must on the other hand be recognized that the new houses are 
built with better ideas of sanitation and better heated, that the 
Tiber is no longer bordered by malarial mud, and that arrange- 
ments have been made to receive far vaster hordes of visitors than 
were ever contemplated by the Rome any Pope ruled. It is now 
unthinkable that another city could be the capital of Italy, and 
indeed the Vatican and the national government, which lodges its 
President in the Quirinal, gain much by their mutual proximity. 
In the fight against Communism they have arrived at a perfect 
entente with the Church organizing propaganda to support both 
its tradition and worship and its established organization, while 
the State supplies funds for the betterment of the people’s lot. So 
in spite of primitive conditions in Calabria, and much that is 
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scandalous in the villages of Sicily, it cannot be denied that Italy 
advances and prospers. Unlike France and Great Britain it has 
maintained since the war a single party in power, the party which, 
founded by Alcide de Gaspari, has gradually adapted itself to the 
great tides of socialist advancement by which the nations of the 
West now attempt to rival and forestall the push and threat of 
Moscow’s Communism. 

A most curious but obvious fact is that though the monarchy 
was the spearhead of the Risorgimento when it captured Rome, 
when it disappeared in 1946 it left not a wrack behind. The House 
of Savoy had been one of the most ancient in Europe, and in the 
nineteenth century immensely increased its prestige. The name of 
Victor Emmanuel stood in the epic of Italian unification with 
those of Benso di Cavour, of Mazzini, of Massimo d’Azeglio, 
Manin, and Garibaldi. These stood out against the eminent 
Vatican figures of Pio Nono and Antonelli, his Secretary of State. 
Both Victor Emmanuel, his son Umberto, and his grandson 
Victor Emmanuel II married women who added to admired 
beauty both graciousness and virtue. Through the decades from 
1878, when Victor Emmanuel II died, to 1938, when Mussolini had 
dragged Victor Emmanuel III into alliance with Hitler, the mon- 
archy looked popular. But when this King, who had never done 
anything to curb the excesses of Mussolini, finally adapted himself 
to the worst of them he reduced the monarchy to contempt which 
not only enabled a clever manceuvre to oust his son, but, which, 
as has been said, left the country completely indifferent to the 
monarchical idea which had played the leading role in its unifica- 
tion. 

But to tell the truth the monarchy was tainted by association 
with the blatancy which inflicted on the older Rome a dominant 
disfigurement, the Vittoriano, that huge construction where the 
monstrous design is accentuated by a glaring white marble which 
jarring with the tawny facades of every house and palace, and 
with the travertine of the basilicas, glares down on both the 
Forum and the Piazza Venezia, overtopping both the Capitol 
and its church, the Ara Caeli. As the Campidoglio on the Capitol 
was made by Michael Angelo into the perfection of design, so the 
Vittoriano was made by politicians trafficking in Carrara marble 
into an outrage on the traditions and standards of taste in the 
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Papal city. It is a continual witness of the canaille which followed 
Victor Emmanuel into Rome, and a reminder of that combination 
of intrigue, exploitation, aggressiveness, and incompetence which 
disfigured the various attempts at parliamentary government 
which preceded, followed, and permeated the veiled dictatorship 
of Giolitti, and the endless manceuvres which Italians take to 
themselves with the word combinazione. 

One of the combinazioni was (what foreigners often failed to 
understand) a modus vivendi between the Vatican and the 
‘Quirinal,’ the seizure of which, since it was actually a palace 
belonging to and inhabited by the Pope, he could hardly recog- 
nize officially. This was but one of many buildings commandeered 
by the invading monarchy: but all the same it was soon discerned 
by the Vatican that there were unarguable advantages in being 
rid of temporal administration, and accommodation became more 
and more general till in 1929 Mussolini met the wishes of Pius XI 
in the Vatican Concordat to which the Republican Government 
has given its cordial adherence. The Papacy within the restricted 
area of the Vatican City is recognized as a sovereignty indepen- 
dent and august: as a glory of Italy and even a source of revenue 
to the capital which long since found houses for the forty-five 
Embassies and Legations accredited to the Holy See. The pre- 
tence of conflict between the Vatican and the Quirinal, between 
black and white society, was abandoned. As Mussolini’s ambitions 
swelled, however, fresh conflicts arose. His bellicose nationalism 
could not but clash with the power founded on justice which 
should be the aim of any Bishop and was announced as that of 
the head of the international Church. But that did not end the 
complication, for the Pope is also the Primate of Italy and he 
found many of his young diplomats and secretaries had more 
zeal for fascism than for the central role of the Holy See. Such 
were the complications from which the diplomatic skill of the 
last Pope extricated the Vatican, and led to the complete accord 
between it and the party which through redeals of its changing 
packs of cards has prevented its rivals from winning the rubber. 

From the fourth to the tenth century pilgrims came to Rome 
because they wanted to be near the bones of St Peter and St Paul. 
But as the power of the Papacy grew, the pilgrims grew more 
interested in a living Pope, and the succession of Popes endowed 
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the city with sumptuous new churches on the shrines of Roman 
martyrs, Clement, Callistus, Agnes, Lucy, Lawrence, Sebastian, 
Anastasia, John and Paul, Cosmo and Damian: to the churches 
of the martyrs were added the great Baroque basilicas of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, the Santi Apostoli, the Gesi, and the Lateran, 
not to speak of St Peter’s, and finally the rebuilt basilica of St Paul. 
How different Rome would be if there had been no architects of 
the Baroque, no Bernini! St Peter’s, with its interior, its baldac- 
chino, its dome, its facade, its colonnade, its obelisk, and its 
fountains, and the Apostolic Palaces beside it, is not merely for 
the pilgrim and believer but to all comers the principal sight of 
Rome. They are all brought more or less to agree with Byron 
and hail it as ‘greatest of the great.’ We have also come to a time 
when not merely the Catholics but all the sightseers feel that 
their visit to the city is not complete till they have caught a 
glimpse of the Pope and heard his voice on a loudspeaker as he 
pours down his blessing on the tourists who daily assemble at 
noon in the piazza below his apartments. 

But the signal attraction of Rome for the tourist and the 
Italian youth of to-day, and for the Italians rushing in from the 
provinces, goes far beyond any claim it has as the Catholic 
capital; it draws not only the archeologist, the artist, and the 
architect who find centres in its academies from the great American 
palaces on the Gianiculum to the Villa Medici, secured by 
Napoleon, to the cluster in the Valle Giulia, where Lutyens built 
a successful facade for the British School. 

There are some like Keats and Severn who come for the climate 
which Shelley praised as divine. ‘Come to Rome,’ he wrote, adding 
that its attractions were incomparable, yet he took no interest in 
its churches. One of his main attractions were the Baths of Cara- 
calla, for which his word was ‘mountainous’ and on the edge of 
which he could indulge in undressing to enjoy the sun as he com- 
posed his pages of ‘Prometheus Unbound,’ or meditated on the 
dreadful fate of Beatrice Cenci. 

Many come because others come. And indeed apart from the 
tourists themselves, there are the foreign residents, the two series 
of diplomatic missions (600—all well paid—are employed in one 
Embassy, that of the United States to the Quirinal), there are the 
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national Academies, the national Colleges, the international orga- 
nizations, and how many varieties of Italian society from the 
historic princely families to the politicians, from the business men 
to the professional men, scholars, diplomats—and clerics mingling 
with them all. 

Through the decades taste, like attention, varies, but Michael 
Angelo remains as fixed as Shakespeare. He it is who gave Rome 
the Moses, the Pieta and the Last Judgment, as well as the Campi- 
doglio, the Adam, and the design, which others altered and com- 
pleted, for the dome. But new masterpieces arrive: fifty years ago 
it was the Venus of Cyrene—forty years ago was discovered the 
underground basilica at the Porta Maggiore. More recent years 
have seen huge excavations, duly assessed by British scholars, 
around the tomb of St Peter. Now there are new mosaics. And 
things which had been depreciated and ignored leap into new 
prominence: of these none more striking than the revolution 
against Ruskin in the matter of the Baroque. 

A new victory in this campaign is made by the superb and 
sumptuous book which has just been issued, in connection with an 
essay of the novelist, Aubrey Menen: an essay which rushes us 
through Rome and its history at a brisk trot to points of views 
entirely new to connoisseurs of Rome. Mr Menen begins by saying 
what could hardly be disputed—that this is not a book for the 
scholars. Disdaining their precisions, he crowds the platter he 
purveys with choice tit-bits of his own invention which combines 
a novelist’s imagination with shrewd views of actuality. Some- 
times he goes quite off the mark. On his first page he speaks as 
though he were the first to discover that later architects had 
remoulded the curves of the dome of St Peter’s from the design 
of Michael Angelo. He attributes to the Middle Ages that typical 
gem of the fifth century, Santa Maria in Cosmedin. Taking a 
view, astonishing in one who has worked in India, he writes of 
Empires as thefts. The crashing mistake North made with regard 
to America is no reason why either Franklin Roosevelt or Mr 
Menen should not have seen that in this century Empire means 
not exploitation but investment. And why should he attempt to 
belittle the Roman Empire—why speak with contempt for 
Augustus and his age when he gives us a fine picture of its superb 
and typical achievement, the Pantheon? 
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Mr Menen has many shrewd things to say. It is worth running 
through them. Having affinities to Americans, he is a ‘debunker’: 
he shows how much the early Romans loved jewellery and luxury, 
and how crude was much of their life. The Colosseum itself is a 
huge mass of masonry, and so again in the later date as the Baths 
of Diocletian and Caracalla: these have nothing to do with the 
subtle proportions of Greek art or the architecture of humanism. 

Were the masses happy in the age of the Antonines? Mr Menen 
thinks they had too little liberty, and that the Forum of Trajan 
shows a taste grandiose to the point of monstrosity, that the 
people, bored by first a collection of tutelary gods and then by 
worship of the Emperor, were relieved when they could share in 
the mysteries brought over from Egypt, not so different in ritual 
aspects, as he points out, from the Benediction given in Roman 
Churches to-day. 

What was the reason that the early Christians, if they were 
living virtuously and amiably in submission to the law, were so 
violently persecuted? Here Mr Menen produces an animadversion 
which is especially shrewd: he has not read far enough to know 
that the earlier Christian writers viewed St Paul’s account of his 
withstanding St Peter as relating more a staged than a real dis- 
agreement. But he is quite right when he points out that the early 
Christians all believed that the world was about to end in judg- 
ment on the unbelievers and open vindication of themselves, and 
that it is by no means unlikely to be repeated. The gospel 
prophesied the end of the world and therefore when the great 
fire was burning Rome it was thought that they had anticipated 
the Day of Judgment. So much for the reason for persecution; 
but believing that the end of the world was at hand the Christians 
perished in confidence. And those who survived collected their 
relics and venerated their memory in the one great act of worship 
which the Redeemer had enjoined. 

Of that notorious forgery the ‘Donations of Constantine’ he gives 
a clear account, and this leads up to a simple account of the 
telations of the Papacy to Pepin and Charlemagne: and then of 
Hildebrand to Henry IV. He points out that although no one 
pretends that the "Donations of Constantine’ were genuine, yet 
the Pope, still claiming the title of Ruler of Kings and Princes, has 
ever since assumed the state which the forged decretals was 
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supposed to confer. It is the wish of the present Pope to give 
more attention to Christ’s words that His kingdom is not of this 
world. 

Mr Menen continues to spring surprises on his readers. None 
before him in dealing with the theme of Rome has devoted a 
twentieth of his space to a sketch of Arab civilization: but Mr 
Menen is perfectly right in pointing out that, after the night of the 
dark ages ended, the dawn came from Cordoba: that at that time 
the Arabs, not the Christians, put cleanliness with godliness, and 
that an entente between Islam and the Church led to Frederick II 
introducing the study of Arabic in the University of Naples. But 
it is a far cry from that to the developments of Medieval Rome 
of which in fact Mr Menen elects to tell us nothing at all. He 
dismisses the Rome of Raphael and Michael Angelo to concentrate 
on Bernini and the Baroque; and there his argument is that since 
Rome is the most enjoyable of cities, and the Baroque plays so 
great a part in its vistas and facades, therefore, whether people 
are prepared for it or not, the Rome built up by the Popes after 
the Renaissance was a masterpiece. The aim to make the city 
splendid was attained. Who can really question the success of 
either the Piazza of St Peter’s, the Piazza del Popolo, or the Piazza 
Navona? They combine life and movement with columned im- 
pressiveness, and the Piazza del Popolo owes much to the Pincio 
and its trees: the others much to their fountains; it was a custom 
in the eighteenth century to flood the Piazza Navona so that 
people could splash through in their covered carriages. Pannini 
in a gorgeous canvas, which can be seen at Hanover, painted the 
Piazza Navona when the carriages added colour and the water 
reflections to combine effects with nude statues, an obelisk, and 
the Baroque facade and dome of St Agnes. The whole scene is 
one of great phantasy of fashionable pleasure in one of those 
scenes where spaciousness and sunshine join with tawny palaces 
and taverns into a combination of dignity and luxury, of time and 
actuality, of tradition with impulse, of legal completeness with 
the habit of overriding it which makes Rome so captivating to 
the youth—and the age—of to-day and in fact to all who come 
there to do what they like. And the climate Shelley praised helps 
them: in the winter the sun shines pretty steadily: it can make 
even January warm. With the spring come the great pots of 
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azaleas down the Spanish steps, the Judas trees in the Giardino 
del Lago, the wistaria and tulips on the Palatine and Caesar’s 
gardens—with summer the rush over the flowered campagna to 
the sea only twenty minutes away, the return in the evening to a 
city cooled by the sea breeze—the Ponente—and then the gaiety 
of an open air evening with ices and lemonade, with strawberries 
and asparagus and wine from the Alban Hills (the Romans like 
the rest are not impervious to Coca-Cola which is ousting coffee 
from Arabia), and ever again in the company of trees and breeze 
and water. Gladly wrote Goethe ‘my senses thrill to be on the 
classic ground and daily with new enjoyment I scan the record 
and the classics—but since all through the night Amor keeps me 
busy in other directions I see with feeling eye and feel with a 
seeing hand.” 

It was complained of the Romans in the Middle Ages that 
they preferred fleecing the pilgrims to giving an example of piety. 
At last year’s Olympic Games it was widely felt that the tradition 
had survived the impact of a new age. But the licences given to 
houses of ill fame by the Papal police have been withdrawn by 
the Republican government; and few would agree with Dante in 
denouncing Italy as a hostelry of woe—or as a bordello. 

The Rome of to-day, as these pictures prove, is a collection 
of historic splendours of much variety: ruins and statues, frescoes 
and mountainous remains from the time of the Caesars, mosaics 
and colonnades from the churches of earlier centuries. Cosmati 
work on cloisters of the Middle Ages, a succession of masterpieces 
in sculpture, painting, and architecture through the whole Renais- 
sance to the Baroque with its profuse splendours of design, with 
its windblown statuary and voluptuous rapture, its columned pro- 
portion, its interiors glowing with polished marbles, gilding, and 
lapis lazuli. 

Rome through the ages has been the city of the nude: in the 
Vatican collections, in St Peter’s, in the Sistine Chapel, in the 
crypt of San Giovanni e Paolo as well as in the great museums 
taken over by the city and the nation are displayed what we see 
again in the Quirinal Piazza, in the Fontana di Trevi below it 
and in the new Foro Italica built at the orders of Mussolini, in the 
Piazza Esedra as well as on the ceilings of the Palazzo Farnese, 
superb delineations of the splendour and significance of the naked 
Q 
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form of man. The nude, as Berenson and Sir Kenneth Clark have 
said, is not the naked: but it is rather a delineation of nakedness 


in certain choice examples drawn, as Mr Aubrey Menen points | 
out, from youth. This youth enjoys a vigour suitable to the | 


expression not only of virility but of self-restraint keeping beauty 
intact, and passion spent in noble aspiration. To depict the glory 
of the risen Christ in Santa Maria sopra Minerva, Michael Angelo 
carved a man in naked majesty. The roundness which we can 
admire in the fullest contours of his nudes, as in Raphael’s superb 
youth in the Burning of the Borghi, the Efebo di Subiaco or indeed 
the Venus of Cyrene—both in the Baths of Diocletian—is the 
roundness of a dome, and as Schiller said of that of St Peter’s, 
such a dome climbs into heaven as a second heaven—a heaven 
made on earth. The recurring themes which draw and hold our 
admiration among the masterpieces of Rome are wealth, majesty, 
fullness, dominion, and glory, for to it the Church meant not 
merely redemption added to order, but life, and life in its 
abundance. 

Abundance means variety: variety is often contrast. Rome’s 
subduing harmonies are built out of discords and clashes. And 
these are the more acute now that by far the larger portion of 
Rome’s citizens are living in new houses spreading in every direc- 
tion: up the Tiber, along and over the encircling hills, across the 
Campagna towards Castel Fusano, Frascati, Tivoli, and the Anio. 
They never escape into cottages and country: the impresario buys 
the land, and sets up on it blocks of flats. We see in Rome what 
is happening everywhere, and it does not abash Mr Menen in the 
least. He is happy that Italians should gather and call themselves 
Romans: they come so swiftly and in such crowds that buildings 
cannot be got ready for them; they lodge in the shanties around 
a race course, or in the caves and dens they find in the neighbour- 
ing hills; and so life in Rome as in other great capitals becomes 
morning, noon, and night a migration on wheels. A great town 
attracts the masses as a lamp a moth. Modern youth is affected 
by a psychological contagion which can find no cure nor solace 
in nature, and rather than keep it company will stoop to many 
follies. 

But to Mr Menen, and to all who are not Italians, the revelation 
of Rome is what she gathered or made before she swelled so 
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swiftly into the misshapen capital of Italy. But even then she 
had her unsightly and disquieting aspects, though in open spaces 
still bordered on the Quattro Fontane, and spread within the 
Aurelian Wall. Rome, which is now a roar and 2 rush, was leisurely 
then. It had its poverty, its sordidness, its discomfort—but its 
sumptuousness overrode them all, and the more so because it was 
so easy to exchange that for stillness. But in that Rome is as 
much a place of surprises as it ever was: it is crowded with 
seclusions. Some are those of privilege as within the Villa Medici, 
the Villa Wolkonski, the Villa Bonaparte, or the gardens of the 
Quirinal or of the Passionists of San Giovanni e Paolo or Sant 
Anselmo on the Aventine. But there are others—like the Villa 
Borghese or the Palatine, the Forum itself—the English Cemetery 
beside the Pyramid of Caius Cestius, or the glittering cloisters of 
the Lateran—which are within reach of all. Rome is as significant 
to the pagan as it is inspiring to the worshipper. It is an endless 
occupation and an endless amusement. It overwhelms, and who 
that loves it does not long at times to get away from it? And then 
he finds that it is surrounded in every direction but that of the sea 
by a wildness and mountains, studded everywhere with things of 
moment to the artist’s soul. 

The wild mountain, the lake encircled by precipitous hill, the 
princely villa in its terraced garden, ‘the hill-cities lovelier in their 
yellowing than in the dawn of time’: everywhere nature in its 
wildness leads out towards the Apennines, and to all that has 
been added to a favoured land by not only busy workers with a 
taste of their own but by sculptors, painters, architects, and 
saints. Rome is central in the lure of Latium. 

But at the present time its chief claim on the world’s attention 
is the new role it is about to play in the unity of Christendom. 
After four centuries we have seen an Archbishop of Canterbury 
in cordial personal relations with the Pope. One reason of course 
is that any man with a shrewd sense of events sees the need of 
Christians, nay for believers of every religion, to draw together 
against the combined menaces of Bolshevism and materialism in 
this world where the powers of universal destruction have been 
attained by the genius of scientific discovery. But there is another 
reason which has not been so obvious: that the big moves towards 
teform which have marked the development of Roman Catholi- 
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cism in the last eighty years are about, under the strong direction 
of the new Pope, to make a great stride forward. He has called 
together an Oecumenical Council and has defined its task as to 
make such sweeping reforms in his Church that it can command 
the sympathy of men of good will to an extent which is hardly 
possible until the reforms he has in mind have been put through. 
In other words his object is to increase the use of the Bible in 
worship, to centre the attention of Catholics not on relics and 
saints and shrines but on the central themes of the New Testa- 
ment: the Blessed Trinity, the Incarnation, the Redemption, and 
the meaning of the words, ‘I am with you always until the end 
of the world,’ in the constant power of the Spirit of God. 

In a word he aims at Unity through renewal. His programme 
for the Council he sums up in the three words: Renewal, adapta- 
bility, adjustment to the needs of to-day. Foremost in those needs 
he sees the power to attract the sympathy and confidence of other 
Christians. 

Such a project, ably discussed by Professor Kiing, will give a 
new scope and attraction to the amenities of Italy and to the 
intriguing complexity of the Eternal City. 

ROBERT SENCOURT 
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The Bargainers: A Survey of Modern Trade Unionism, by George 
Cyriax and Robert Oakeshott (Faber & Faber), is a very useful 
book. It aims to catch the spirit of organized working men and to 
examine how it has adapted itself to increased material prosperity. 
Originally trade unions were purely industrial, and because their 
bargaining was in the first instance done almost exclusively on 
behalf of manual workers, they have gained a reputation of being 
exclusively working-class bodies—a reputation which no longer 
fits the facts. Now there are ‘white collar’ unions with a very 
different outlook. The authors give interesting chapters on what 
goes on inside the unions, the Role of Opposition, Strikes, Wages, 
Fringe Benefits, the Position at Law, and the very important one 
of Politics. They also have a good deal to say about important 
subjects like restrictive practices. It is a striking fact that in spite 
of all that we hear and learn about strikes, the actual number of 
days lost in 1959 through industrial disputes only exceeded one- 
third of 1 per cent. of the total number of days which could have 
been worked. As we have said, this is a very useful book. 


A Victorian Publisher: A Study of the Bentley Papers, by 
Royal A. Gettmann, Professor of English, University of Illinois 
(Cambridge University Press), is a valuable work for all interested 
233 
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in the book trade. The Bentley firm was founded in 1829 by 
Richard Bentley and was finally sold to Macmillans by his grand- 
son, Richard Bentley II, in 1898; so it very nearly exactly covered 
the Victorian period. Professor Gettmann gives an interesting 
introductory survey of the book trade at the beginning of the last 
century and a short history of the Bentley firm with its ups and 
downs; but, after nearly being on the rocks more than once, it 
finally prospered and Richard Bentley II retired comfortably off 
to other pursuits which he preferred. The book contains interest- 
ing information about ‘puffing’ or advertisement of books, agree- 
ments with authors, the publisher’s reader, and the three-decker 
novel. It also has interesting reflections on whether books are 
works of art or articles of commerce—or both. The firm of Bentley 
had some well-known authors on its list and was highly respected. 
There are references to other publishers including many to the 
John Murrays of the day. In view of present-day discussions of 
long novels it is interesting to find that Barchester Towers ran to 
200,000 words and Westward Ho to 245,000; but of course they 
appeared in three volumes and in the 1880’s some libraries refused 
to stock a book if it was in only one volume. That is very different 
from the present day! Professor Gettmann has made full use of 
a really valuable collection of publishing business papers and he 
is most informative. 


Earth’s Remotest End, by John C. Pollock (Hodder & Stough- 
ton), is the record of a remarkable journey of a young Church of 
England parson with his wife over thirty-three thousand miles 
through fifteen countries, to remote areas of mountain and jungle, 
to great cities and over-populated plains, by sea and air, rail, 
car, and foot. The countries included India, Pakistan, Nepal, 
Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, Malaya, Singapore, Indonesia, Sara- 
wak, Philippines, Hong Kong, and Japan. As Mr Pollock says: 
‘Travel writers who condescend to notice missionaries portray 
them as foolishly simple, paving a primrose path with good inten- 
tions, or as hard-faced bigots.’ He shows how untrue this judgment 
is and what excellent work Missions on the whole are doing, 
often in spite of great difficulties, struggling with native religions 
which, in some of the countries, are little more than witchcraft 
and animism. Buddhism of course is not this, but the leprosy 
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work of the Christian Missions has the great advantage in this 
case, as Buddhism apparently does nothing for lepers. The author’s 
journey was often exhausting and sometimes hazardous, but he 
and his wife took it on with determination and goodwill. Perhaps 
he gives the reader rather an overdose of Indonesia, and his 
journey there is difficult to follow without a more detailed map. 
His only real disappointment was Japan where he expected to 
find flourishing Protestant Churches, but in fact out of at least 
91 millions, Christians of all kinds total somewhat over 600,000. 
The trouble here is that the Japanese way—their age-old tradi- 
tions, structure of society, customs, and outlook—is antipathetic 
to the way of Christ. Mr and Mrs Pollock are to be congratulated 
on a remarkable journey and an excellent record of it. 


Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart in his preface to Masaryk, by 
Edward Polson Newman (Campion Press Limited), writes: ‘I hope 
that many people will read this important and most absorbing 
book; for in describing Masaryk’s life and work the author covers 
many aspects of Central European history which to-day have been 
forgotten by all except the professional historians.’ Masaryk was 
born in a humble cottage, the son of a coachman, and lived to 
make his country an independent power and ended in the Presi- 
dential Palace at Prague. Only a man of determination and genius 
could have done that. As the author says, the Austrian authorities 
when they made him a Professor of Prague University little 
realized ‘what this turbulent, honest, and practical professor had 
in store for the Austrian Government.’ In the First World War, 
Masaryk went from country to country in Europe and America 
to get the independence of Czechoslovakia recognized before there 
could be any decision about the break-up of the Austrian Empire, 
and he succeeded, though it is still open to question whether 
federation in a reformed Austrian Empire might not have been 
better. The story of his organizing the Czech Army Corps in 
Russia to fight the Germans and how, in spite of determined 
Russian obstruction, he got that Army Corps right across Siberia 
and through Vladivostok back to Europe—though it took two 
years—is really an epic. As Emil Ludwig wrote: ‘A moralist and 
Philosopher who had never even shot a rabbit, and who had 
become a sort of king without a country, is now endowed with 
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unlimited power as commander-in-chief of an army of his fellow 
countrymen.’ Major Polson Newman tells the story well, and 
Masaryk’s amazing success only makes the later tragedy of 
Czechoslovakia the sadder. 


Greece in my Life, by Compton Mackenzie (Chatto & Windus), 
is really more of a collection of episodes than a planned book. 
The author tells of his early attraction to and ability to learn 
Greek, and of his visits to that country. He deals with the First 
World War when he had a responsible position in Athens, but at 
times found frustration when he was not able to do what he 
wanted because of what he calls ‘the success of the place-hunting 
generals and neurotic diplomats in the new Legation.’ After the 
war came his trial for using official material in a strictly limited 
way while the top war leaders in this country were using ten times 
as much with impunity. Sir Compton’s trial would have been a 
farce apart from the very serious expenses to which he was put 
in defending himself. Then he tells of Greece in the Second World 
War; and then comes to the thorny question of Cyprus, over 
which he writes in the contentious way that he enjoys. He finds 
opportunity freely to have slaps deserved (or, as many will think, 
undeserved) at the Conservative Government here. There is some- 
thing in politics in Greece which seems to breed vehemence or, 
in the Greeks themselves, violence, and Sir Compton is infected 
with it. He writes: ‘Is there something in the very air of Hellas 
which forbids prolonged unity? Is the struggle between oligarchy 
and democracy with the occasional intervention of tyranny endemic 
in the birthplace of European politics? Is the Hellenic spirit so 
ruthless that like the Greek sun it cannot tolerate any compromise 
between black and white?’ He is, of course, a determined Phil- 
hellene and perhaps sees more virtues in the Greek people than 
others do. Certainly what he tells of events in Athens in 1916 and 
1922 hardly show a charming people! 


Three Stages of History in Rhodesia, by Arthur F. Loveday, 
O.B.E. (A. A. Balkema, Cape Town), covers the story of the Bantu 
invasion of Rhodesia, the history of Zimbabwe, Father Concalo 
da Silveira and the Monomotapes, and ends with a biographical 
sketch of Frederick Courtney Selous, the greatest of hunter- 
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naturalists. Mr Loveday has delved skilfully into past history, 
ethnology, and geography. He has studied all available authorities 
going back to 2000 B.c. He has gleaned the essential facts from all 
these sources and his aim has been to digest and summarize them 
for the general reader, though it is to be feared that the book will 
be too deep for him, but the specialist reader will find much 
material here to interest and inform him. Mr Loveday is a regular 
contributor to the Quarterly, and our readers are well acquainted 
with the thoroughness and good judgment with which he deals 
with all subjects about which he writes. 


Divide and Lose: The Arab Revolt 1955-1958, by Michael 
Ionides (Bles), is a constructive work written with authority and 
based on the experience of many years of service in Iraq and 
Jordan. The author is a Civil Engineer and was for several years 
a member of the Development Board in Iraq and was there during 
the years dealt with in his book. Naturally he looks at events 
from the point of view of Baghdad and not of Whitehall, and the 
views are far from the same! It is a sad fact that no one writing 
about the Middle East ever has much good to say about the 
policy of our Government here—whether Conservative or Labour. 
It seems they always misunderstand the people on the spot and 
so make grievous errors. Mr Ionides contends that the chief error 
was our backing of Nuri Pasha, who, a great and honest man, 
could not carry his country with him in his friendship for this 
country, and in the end he was assassinated with the King and 
the Royal Family. We had backed the wrong horse. Perhaps the 
great difficulty is that, as the author says, for forty years we had 
sat on the Israel-Arab fence when the fence got steadily shorter 
and, finally, the Russians knocked away the last bit of it; but we 
were still in the same posture, suspended in mid-air. For obvious 
feasons Our successive Governments tried to keep in with both 


; the Arabs and Israel, and it seems that that is a policy which is 


impossible of success. Zionism and the conviction of the Arabs 
that the Zionists always mean to expand has poisoned the whole 
situation for years and continues to do so. Mr Ionides gives an 
interesting account of the work of the Development Board and 
its success and failures. Altogether this is an important book on 


; the subject. 
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Paul Cambon: Master Diplomatist, by Keith Eubank (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press), is a straightforward, clear, and 
informative account of a remarkable man. Cambon experienced 
the Commune in 1871 and afterwards he became Resident General 
in Tunis after the Protectorate there had been given to France 
and he successfully carried out a difficult task. Thereafter, he was 
Ambassador in Spain and Constantinople; but the chief chapter 
of his career was, of course, his twenty-two years as Ambassador 
in London, and, owing to the usual constant changes in French 
Governments and their Foreign Ministers, Cambon really became 
the only stable element in negotiations between the two countries. 
As The Times wrote after his death, this country owed him a great 
debt, ‘for he will live in history as one of the chief architects of 
the Entente which laid the foundations of the alliance that was 
to save the liberties of the world ten years later on the stricken 
fields of France.’ It is specially interesting in this book to trace 
the almost inevitable steps from Entente to Alliance. The commit- 
ment to guard the northern French coast with our fleet meant 
something more than entente. All the same, Cambon had some 
highly anxious days in 1914 before this country actually declared 
war. Lord Esher called him ‘courteous and cunning.’ At any rate 
his Ambassadorship here was a notable one. But it is curious to 
think that, in spite of all the years here, he refused ever to talk 
English, even though he could read and understand it. 


Mr E. Y. Hales’ Pio-Nono, published in 1954, won much well- 
merited praise. Revolution and Papacy, 1769-1846 (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode), is concerned with similar events during the three-quarters 
of a century before Pius IX was elected. Mr Hales begins with 
the pontificate of Clement XIV, because that Pope’s suppression 
of the Jesuits can be taken to mark the first major retreat of the 
papacy before that Enlightenment which preceded the French 
Revolution: Rome was on the defensive against a Europe which 
was becoming increasingly secularist and politically experimental: 
Rome was caught up in a double defence of its traditional spiritual 
claims and its political claims. It is Mr Hales’ argument that it 
was more successful in its temporal aim rather than its spiritual 
and that it was not until 1870 that the situation was reversed, 
when its spiritual claims were irrevocably defined and generally 
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accepted by Catholic Europe. He examines with his usual histori- 
cal breadth how much the pressing of temporal claims harmed 
the papacy, how much these preoccupations influenced papal 
policy to the detriment of its spiritual example. It is a fascinating 
study of the diplomacy of power: of a great and complex organiza- 
tion being forced by circumstances to recompose its approach to 
its methods of maintaining its position and function. 


Daily Life in Carthage at the Time of Hannibal, by Gilbert and 
Colette Charles-Picard (Allen & Unwin), is the fourth volume in 
the ‘Daily Life’ series which has already covered the time of 
Homer, of the Medici, and of the last Incas. Any reader of 
Flaubert’s Salammbo must have had doubts of its ponderous and 
static reconstruction of the Punic state. He created only a dream 
world through which the barbarity and magnificence occasionally 
flickered, for the poverty of his sources was quite remarkable. 
No Carthaginian writing has survived, and what documentation 
there is has come from outside sources. But during the century 
since Flaubert wrote, much material evidence has accumulated. 
Archaeology has produced solid relics which can be used as 
indications of how the Carthaginians lived and worked, how they 
worshipped, developed their maritime ascendancy, fought, and 
tuled. Their astonishing vitality was solely a practical one, and 
in a material epoch came to rival all the other Mediterranean 
powers, so much so indeed that Rome, having escaped conquest 
by Carthage, was forced to annihilate the city so that little trace 
of it remained. M and Mme Charles-Picard themselves investi- 
gated the site. From their findings Carthaginian culture seems to 
have been more barbaric than either Greek or Roman, being 
entirely without the softening influences of philosophy. The 
‘mol’k’ or sacrifice of children to Baal—a religious ritual abhorrent 
to the other Mediterranean peoples—was an instance of the direct 
power of the priests over the life of Carthage. Phoenician legacies 
seem to have survived in spite of the more humane practices of 
surrounding peoples. Some modification came about mainly be- 
cause a maritime people engaged in trading would be in contact 
with foreign customs and so to some degree would be influenced 
by them. This book is a welcome addition to Mediterranean 
literature. In the all important influence of the Hellenic world 
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and later of the Roman, a proper perspective is given by a full 
account of a people that once nearly changed the course of history 
by standing pretty well at the gates of Rome. 


Matthew Arnold and the Decline of English Romanticism, by 
D. G. James (Oxford), consists of the Gregynog Lectures delivered 
by the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Southampton in 1959, 
And what a splendid analysis of Arnold and his uncommitted 
dissent the book is. Thomas Arnold said of his son, ‘He is not 
apt to fix,’ and in this quirk of temperament lay the germ of 
Arnold’s particular uncertainties which led him in his poetry to 
his pervading agnostic pessimism—the unresolved commentator 
on human life and the human situation, and in his prose writings 
to ‘subtle shifts and turns of thought by which he avoided the great 
issues and sought to rest in unresolved contradictions.’ Mr James 
sets out his book in four parts: “The Temperament of Matthew 
Arnold’ is an acute study of the early influences of his father on 
the Anglican side and the Tractarians with Newman as the person 
on the other, and, later, of George Sand and de Senancourt, author 
of Obermann, who fixed in him that religious naturalism which 
his reading of Wordsworth had already started to develop; “The 
Romantic Inheritance’ is a brilliant analysis of the climate of the 
English romantic revival which was Arnold’s background; ‘Critic- 
ism and Philosophy’ is a consideration of Arnold’s attitude to his 
particular poetic function, and ‘Poetry and Science’ considers what 
Arnold had to say about the sources, nature, and scope of poetry. 
One can only admire the power that can compress such a full 
and complete study of such a complex man as Arnold into 
110 pages. 


‘It may perhaps seem a little late in the day to be writing about 
the Metaphysicals. The great vogue for Donne passed with the 
passing of the Anglo-American experimental movement in modern 
poetry. But for that reason it is now easier to see Donne’s work 
as major poetry in its own right rather than, as was once the 
fashion, as a first rough draft for the poems of T. S. Eliot.’ It is 
one of the great merits of A. Alvarez in The School of Donne 
(Chatto & Windus) that he is always thus forthright and pertinent. 
He is a blunt critic, and because of it not only clears a lot of 
ground but quarters it with such quick perception and command 
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that his book—most commendably—is probably of greater interest 
to the literary layman than to the specialist. He holds that Donne 
wrote in the way he did deliberately: that he chose the rough style 
as ‘a strong way of saying that he was not a professional poet. 
And this is the essential difference between Donne and the other 
Elizabethans. It meant that he could go his own way without 
the constriction of the poetical theories and theoretical duties to 
the public.” Mr Alvarez argues that Donne was a member of the 
successful professional class—men of learning and intelligence who 
wrote out of life and their own ability and not out of books and 
convention. They were ‘intelligent in the fullest and most human 
sense. It is on this that Donne’s enormous influence on English 
poetry depends. It has almost nothing to do with conceits, and 
not much to do with dialectic: but it has everything to do with a 
realism of the intelligence.’ This, as can be gathered from the 
quotations, is a pithy book, the stimulating work of a lively mind 
not at all concerned with setting up theories that merely enlarge 
conventional viewpoints. It is a practical and sensible interpreta- 
tion of the best kind. It sets Donne’s poetry against Donne the 
man and, through his followers, shows what a major and original 
and inimitable figure in literature he is. 


Bertolt Brecht’s reputation in this country is mainly one of 
hearsay, because very few of his plays have been performed here. 
Four of his plays are now issued together, Bertolt Brecht Plays, 
Volume I (Methuen). They are ‘The Caucasian Chalk Circle,’ “The 
Threepenny Opera,’ ‘The Trial of Lucullus,” and ‘The Life of 
Galileo,’ and a second volume is in preparation. The publishers 
say that the translations have been made from the latest German 
editions, and the second and the fourth plays have the author’s 
notes on them also included. It is an odd thing that much of the 
text when read seems flat and without literary interest, and it is 
well-nigh impossible to judge of their merit without seeing them 
acted. One suspects that they contain many ‘good acting parts’ 
and lend themselves to unlimited stage business. They may also 
contain a satirical edge that needs an actor to sharpen it, for much 
of the dialogue could only be put across by giving an actor a 
free rein in his interpretation. From the notes one concludes that 
Brecht was quite definite in knowing the effects he was after. 
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‘The actor must not only sing but show a man who is singing. To 
this end, he would do well, when studying his part, to use, not the 
words of the text, but common current forms of speech which 
express similar meanings in the everyday idiom.’ It is obvious 
from this that the performance of the plays is the only means of 
judging them. 


The Presidency: Crisis and Regeneration, by Herman Finer, 
Professor of Political Science in the University of Chicago (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press and the University of Toronto Press), is a 
learned and comprehensive examination of and comment on the 
American system of government in general, and the office of the 
President in particular, and the main theme is that really to carry 
out efficiently the duties of the President is beyond the power of 
any man who is not altogether a superman—and they are rare. 
As the author says: “The transfixture of one man, one mortal, with 
the titanic authority and torturing responsibilities of the President 
constitutes the vital flaw in the government of the United States 
in the twentieth century.’ It is true that he has a Cabinet, but 
unlike the British Cabinet, which is a cohesive and inter-dependent 
body and, therefore, has a collective responsibility, the American 
Cabinet is merely a collection of individual advisers of the Presi- 
dent without responsibility, and they are not Members of Congress 
and so do not act as a link between the President and that institu- 
tion, which comes out in this book as a peculiarly obstinate, 
unhelpful, and often ignorant body. The President unites three 
important functions: he has to be a political leader; he has also 
to be the head of the nation in the ceremonial sense of the term, 
the symbol of American national solidarity; and he is the chief 
executive and administrator within the Federal system and service. 
On him lies the final responsibility for everything. The author 
evidently admires much in our political system of government and 
would like America to adopt something on the same lines. He 
thinks that the President should have at least twelve responsible 
Vice-Presidents and that all should be in Congress and that, more- 
over, no one should be allowed to become President until he has 
spent some time in Congress himself. 


Sir George Grey, K.C.B. A Study in Colonial Government, by 
J. Rutherford, Ph.D. (Cassells). This Grey, born in 1912, was 
Governor of South Australia, of Cape Colony, and twice Governor 
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of New Zealand, where after his governorship he became Prime 
Minister. Knighted in 1848, he was not then the only Sir George 
Grey: there was another, an M.P., who, as Queen Victoria noted, 
burst into tears at the opening of the Crystal Palace, when every- 
one was ‘astonished and delighted.’ Lytton Strachey made that one 
known to this century, but it is this one who played a part in history 
—colonial history. He is well worth the imposing volume (627 
crowded pages) in which Professor Rutherford of Auckland has 
set up a monument to his record. His statue stands in Capetown, 
where he presented to the Library what was then the best collection 
of books south of the equator. 

Such were his abilities that he became Governor of South 
Australia at the age of twenty-nine. He immediately reduced the 
Colony’s expenditure from £190,000 to £130,000, combining com- 
petence with kindness. When a few years later he arrived in New 
Zealand he found that the early colonists, including several mis- 
sionaries, had been fleecing the Maoris: he arrived there in 1845, 
when scandal was mixed with muddle; he was there on and off till 
1894, introducing the system of ‘one man, one vote,’ which the 
world has copied. 

By painstaking work on countless documents Professor Ruther- 
ford traces his whole story. Nothing yet written on New Zealand’s 
history is so full and scholarly as this great work which none 
interested in Colonial history can ignore. But with its just and 
accurate scholarship, it rather lacks the literary grace with which 
the New Zealander Pember Reeves wrote on Grey in the D.N.B. 


Party Politics Il: The Growth of Parties, by Sit Ivor Jennings, 
K.B.E., Q.C., Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge (Cambridge 
University Press), is the second volume of the outstanding and 
comprehensive work on English Constitutional History on which 
Sir Ivor has long been at work. There is still the third volume to 
come. The present Volume II gives an analysis of the nature, 
growth, and activity of political parties in England from the time 
of the Civil War to 1959. Although the first part is deliberately 
sketchy, much greater detail is given about the last forty years. 
The book deals with Liberal Supremacy from 1830-85, Glad- 
stonian Liberalism, Chamberlain’s Caucus, and the Fourth Party. 
Then it deals with the end of the century—Home Rule, Liberalism 
in eclipse, and the growth of the Unionist Party. Then comes the 
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section ‘Indian Summer’ with Unionist organization up to 1914, © 
and the emergence of the Labour Party, and a long and very 
detailed section is given to this, showing how the Labour vote 
increased till 1951 but, since then, has shown marked signs of 
declining. It is pointed out how fluid Parties were in the first half 
of the last century when members were not so much drilled as 
they are at present and subject to the crack of the whip. For 
instance, what is to be made of Palmerston, who was nominally a 
Whig, really a Tory, supported by the Radicals, and leader of the 
Liberal Party? The book is well supplied with statistics and tables 
and contains a quite remarkable amount of information in its 380 
full pages. Sir Ivor stresses two lasting features of Party politics: 
the first is that every Government keeps its eyes on the next elec- 
tion and recognizes the importance of keeping the Party together 
in order to win future votes; and the real purpose of Parlia- 
mentary debate is not to help the Government but to turn it out at 
the next election. This work will remain a standard authority for 
a long time. 


Eichmann: His Career and Crimes, by Charles Wighton 
(Odhams), must be one of the grimmest books that has ever been 
written, dealing as it does with a man who boasted of having 
caused the death of five million Jews, though, of course, this 
number was an exaggeration. However, Eichmann is well called 
by the author of this book “The Director-General of Death,’ be- 
cause in the war, by decree of the Third Reich, he became Chief 
Executive for the Extermination of European Jewry, and, being a 
typical Prussian bureaucrat, he carried out his duties faithfully 
whether it was merely making enquiries in Palestine about Jews or 
exterminating them by gas by the hundred-thousand at Auschwitz, 
where everything was so arranged that trainload after trainload 
arrived: the unfortunate occupants—if still alive after the journey 
—were taken out, stripped of everything and then passed on to the 
gas chamber. It is a gruesome story and Mr Wighton has some 
very striking information about it. The last part deals with the 
time that Eichmann, after going to ground at the end of the wag, 
managed to escape to Argentina. He was gradually traced there by 
Jews, determined to get his blood. Finally he was captured and 
taken aboard a plane and flown to Israel, where he awaits his fate. 








